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We Invite You To See Our 1958 Offering of 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY Rams at 


———C—Ci ss 


~ CUNNINGHAM 


SHEEP 


Pendleton, Oregon 


COMPANY 


MRS. MAC HOKE, President 
LOU LEVY, Manager 


WASHINGTON RAM 
SALE Aug. 6, 1958 


Yakima, Washington 


OREGON RAM SALE Aug. 16, 1958 


Pendleton, Oregon 


SOUTHERN OREGON 
RAM SALE Sept. 5-6, 1958 


Lakeview, Oregon 


WYOMING RAM 


SALE Sept. 23-24, 1958 
Casper, Wyoming 


AT OUR RANCH AT PENDLETON, ORE. 


and from Mr. Roy Moore, Rock River, 
Wyo., (Wyoming Sales Manager) 


Rambouillet Rams 


The “STANDARD OF THE 
INDUSTRY” For Over 78 Years” 
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THE WASHINGTON REPORT: 


Debate on the omnibus farm 
bill, which includes provision 
for the extension of the National 
Wool Act, is scheduled to start 
June 26. Discussion of various 


aspects of this bill and the 
Status of other legislative 
measures of importance to the 


Sheep industry are covered in 
this month's report, page 7. 


A PUBLIC LAND AFFAIR: 


Assurance has been received 
from Director Edward Woozley 
that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has no intention of adopting 
"any policy that would ignore or 
circumvent any of the purposes 
or objectives of the Taylor 
Grazing Act." This statement 
followed an interesting ex- 
change of letters on the objec- 
tives of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
arising out of what appeared to 
be a serious threat to the sta- 
bility of the livestock indus- 
try, page 8. 

















“Now don’t expect anything fancy.” 


July, 1958 


STIFF LAMBS: 
Stiff lambs cut down sheep 
industry profits annually by 
many thousands of dollars. Dr. 
Wayne Binns of the Animal Dis- 
eaSe and Parasite Research Divi- 
Sion of ARS discusses’ some 


measures that may be helpful in 
preventing 
page 10. 


stiffness in lambs, 





Sey ge’ iy 


Ovid 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS: 


Shorn wool payments for the 
1957 marketing year will amount 
to 15.5 percent of the cash re- 
each producer received 
sale of his shorn wool 
during that year. The payments 
on sales of unshorn lambs will 
be 33 cents per hundredweight, 
page 13. 
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from the 





Sheepmen Say It's Tough- 


to maintain BOTH SIZE and QUALITY. 
We, at Hampville Ranch, know for a 
fact, because we’re trying. Just check 
our 1958 National Ram Sale stud pros- 
pects pictured at the left and you'll see. 
3y the way, our 1957 stud topped all 
Hamps at the National. 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 





Idaho 








® Registered Rams 








Rams of 
Distinction 
Through 
selective 
Breeding 


Our program of controlled breeding produces 
outstanding RAMBOUILLETS 


® Studs 


—See our offerings at the National— 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


in all classes 


® Range Rams 
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A picture hard to beat: plenty of green grass, a stream of water and a 


band of healthy sheep. The locale is the high country near Stanley, Custer 


County, Idaho. Our thanks go to 
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The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that implanting 
vearling steers with stilbestrol may 
help improve their gains on native 


range. 

In tests conducted at the North Da- 
kota Experiment Station, Mandan, 
North Dakota, yearling Hereford steers 
were treated with 30 milligrams of 
stilbestrol, implanted under the skin 
of the ear. 

Test steers were put on pasture com- 
posed primarily of western wheatgrass 
with some needle-and-thread, junegrass, 
blue grama, and threadleaf sedge, with 
no supplements other than salt. 

After 140 days, the implanted steers 
showed average gains of 48 pounds per 
head greater than non-implanted steers 
on the same pasture. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Stanley H. Gaines, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Alfalfa research conducted at Wyo- 
ming University indicates that while 
good alfalfa yields are dependent upon 
regular irrigation, the plant itself is 
very drought tolerant 

Tests showed that an occasional dry 
period between irrigations will not 
cause permanent loss in yield. In the 
tests, alfalfa irrigated twice in a sum- 
mer yielded 4.64 tons per acre, while 
alfalfa irrigated four times yielded 5.05 
tons per acre. 

While the additional irrigation paid 
off in increased hay yield, the tests 
proved that there would have been no 
permanent damage to the stand if dur- 
ing dry periods it had been necessary 
to divert water to other crops. 

The importance of adequate protein 
in rations containing stilbestrol was 
shown by results of tests conducted in 
Gunnison County, Colorado, research 
feedlots. 

Calves given free access to hay made 
gains of .57 of a pound per head daily. 
When stilbestrol was added, daily gains 
jumped to .66 of a pound. With the ad- 
dition of three-fourths of a pound of 
cottonseed cake, daily gains increased 
to 1.17 pounds. When both cottonseed 
cake and stilbestrol were used daily 
gains increased to 1.27 pounds. This 
agreed with earlier conducted tests. 
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News 


A nickel’s worth of the trace element, 
molybdenum, can _ increase’ legume 
yields, at least in the eastern part of 
Washington State, up to 320 pounds pet 
acre, according to information accumu 
lated in three years of research at 
Washington State College. 

Soils Scientist R. M. Reisenauer said 
molybdenum will increase both the 
yield and nitrogen content of peas, 
alfalfa and sweet clover. The best re- 
sponse from use of the trace element 
has been obtained on eroded, hilltop 
and previously forested soils. 

Mr. Reisenauer recommends  one- 
fourth to one-half ounce of sodium 
molybdate per hundred pounds of seed, 
but warns against using more than this 
because of the element’s possible toxic 
effect on animals. 

Molybdenum may be applied to either 
soil or seed, but seed treatment is 100 
times more effective in getting the ele- 
ment into the plant, Mr. Reisenauer 
added. The cost of adding the element 
to plants runs only five cents an acre. 

Research that indicates an end to 


molybdenum poisoning problems is 
being tried under field condition this 








Our very first stud- 





-in the National 


He’s big, rugged and dependable. We 
invite you to look him over at the 
sale. When you do, we know you'll 
agree with us when we say, “he’s a 
real top ram.” 


HAROLD JENSEN & SON 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


























ir, the University of Nevada College 
of Agriculture reports. 

The field tests include a treatment 
which involves the injecting of a small 
amount of copper glycinate into the 
brisket of cattle, where it is then re- 
leased into the bloodstream over a 
period of months. The copper counter- 
acts the molybdenum and enables the 
animal to grow and fatten normally. 

Ranchers who are interested in par- 


ticipating in a field trial on their ranch 
should contact their county agricultural 
extension agent, who will, in turn, make 


arrangements with the University of 


Nevada. 





When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


FREE CATALOG on 


WORLD-FAMOUS DAVIS MACHINERY 
PELLET MILLS 





TRACTOR 
OR 
ELECTRIC 
OPERATED 
25 to 
50 H.P. 


BATCH FEED MIXERS — 
Portable or Stationary 











For Silage, Grains, Vitamins, Hay, Ground Cobs, 
Mesquite, Liquid Molasses and Supplement. 


FEED ee ee for fine 
grinding without dusting, hay, : 
bundles, ear corn and all small 
grains. Write for scientific proof 
on our new method which auto- 
matically gives 10% increase in 
conversion, from grain to meat. 


The “ONE and Rand 
KRIMPER-KRACKER® 
Grain Roller. Sizes % to 
25 H.P. Krimps and rolls 
Shelled Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Rye, Wheat, Milo Maize, 
etc., Dust-Free ! # ‘i 
Send Postcard today for caniiee: 

“THIS IS AUTOMATION”’ 
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PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 
and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
the National. 


JOE HORN 


Route 2 Rupert, Idaho 








EWE MARKING 
HARNESS 


ther hard (summer 
nter). ORDER FROM y 
ob SF: HARNESS $3.75, CRA 
$0c each. Add posta 40c per harn 
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2>¢ per (ra ’ r d nad 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 MISSION ST., DEPT. 7-U, SAN FRANCISCO 





“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Cpendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 

















MT. HAGGIN 


For over 50 years 


Breeders of great sheep 


; At » 
: a Ll 
a 4 %. y ‘ 
ae a we, 
Reserve Champion Fleece 
1957 National Wool Show 


© COLUMBIAS @ HAMPSHIRES  TARGHEES 


See our consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


MT.HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 














The question still remains— 


‘How to control rainfall?’ 


“‘Bumper forage crops take more than 
just high rainfall,” according to J. R. 
Bentley and R. F. Buttery, range 
servationists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The 
winter and spring of 1955-56 in Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley to bear out 
their views. 

During that time a rainfall of 26.45 
inches, the highest in eight years, 
“poured” down on the valley’s foothills. 
Yet the average herbage yield for the 
lowest in the 


con- 


conservationists point to the 


season was the second 
same period. 

The reason? Some 18 inches of all 
the rain fell during December and Jan- 
uary, when little moisture is consumed 
by plants and the soil is unable to store 
the rest. 

The solution? Spread out the heavy 
rainfall over a longer period of time. 

How to obtain the solution? We'll 
need more research on that question. 


Columbia breeders meet 


The 1958 meeting of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association was held 
at Wooster, Ohio, May 15 and 16. May 
15 was Field Day for Columbia mem- 
bers at the Ohio Experiment Station. 
A hay-rack tour of the Station 
enjoyed by 50 members and guests and 
20 Station staff members who explained 
activities of the Experiment Station in 
the morning. In the afternoon sheep 
work at the Station was reviewed at 
the sheep barns. 

At the business meeting of the asso- 
ciation on May 16, Earl Cunningham, 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota; Everett Van- 
norsdel, Milan, Missouri; Marcus Vet- 
ter, Monitor, Oregon; and Otho 
Whitefield, Friona, Texas, were re- 
elected directors. Mr. Vannorsdel was 
re-elected president and Frank Curtis 
of Wolf, Wyoming, was made vice presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Alma 
Esplin of Logan, Utah, is secretary of 
the association. 


was 


Success of alfalfa production 


depends on insect control 


Successful alfalfa seed production 
depends heavily upon a_ well-planned 
and carefully carried out program of 
insect control, according to W. D. 
Fronk, Wyoming University entomolo- 
gist. 

However, Mr. Fronk points out that 
it is equally as important to protect 
helpful insects as it is to destroy harm- 
ful pests. To do this, it may be neces- 
sary to use three different insecticides 

DDT, toxaphene and demeton. 

As soon as the first flower buds ap- 
pear, DDT may be used to control 
alfalfa weevil, lygus bugs and pea 
aphid. If a second application is needed, 
toxaphene should be used. It is less 
toxic to bees than DDT, and if sprayed 
before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m., will also 
protect pollinating which work 
during the day. 

Should further steps be 
after the alfalfa is in bloom demeton 
is recommended. Demeton is absorbed 
by the alfalfa and kills only those in- 
sects which suck sap. 

For other information the 
agricultural agent should be contacted. 


bees 


necessary, 


county 


Overweight causes animal 


heart ailments, vet says 


Circus animals, like human beings, 
must keep in condition if they are to 
avoid heart ailments, according to Dr. 
J. Y. Henderson, chief veterinarian of 
Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 

“The chief cardiovascular problem we 
have among animals is overweight,” Dr. 
Henderson said. He stated that over- 
weight conditions are particularly 
prone to cause heart ailments in ani- 
mals that have only limited facilities 
for exercise. “We control overweight 
by diet,” he added. 


Connecticut vet given award 


A native Austrian, Dr. Erwin L. 
Jungherr, head of the Department of 
Animal Diseases at Connecticut Uni- 
versity Agricultural College and a 
world authority on poultry disease, was 
recently presented the distinguished 
service research award by the Animal 
Health Institute. 

Dr. Jungherr was selected by the 
AHI’s board of judges for his outstand- 
ing achievements in animal disease re- 
search, which have contributed to the 
production capacity of the livestock and 
poultry industry. The doctor received 
an engraved plaque and $1,000 in cash 
for his work. 
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Hike noted in use of silage 


The production and use of silage con- 
tinue to grow in the United States, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

A USDA survey indicates that about 
one-eighth of the nation’s farms used 
silage in 1955. The study, conducted on 
29,000 farms, shows an increase in 
silage making and in the number of 
farms using silage. 

Production in 1955 was 73 million 
tons, or one-third more than in 1951. 
There were 600,000 farms making silage 
in 1955—an increase of 20 percent in 
five years. Corn accounted for 74 per- 
cent of all silage, with the other 26 
percent being divided among grasses, 
sorghum, hay crops, small grains and 
pasture clippings. 


USDA requests New Mexico 
lands for sheep, cattle study 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
has requested approximately 26,400 
acres of public lands in New Mexico 
be withdrawn for cattle and sheep range 
experiments and closed to all forms of 
appropriation and entry under the pub- 
lic land laws, the Department of the 
Interior announced. 

The lands would be used to conduct 
cooperative research in cattle and sheep 
management under southwestern range 
conditions and study range management 
practices such as control of less desir- 
able shrubs and trees, control of soil 
erosion and introduction and develop- 
ment of valuable forage species. The 
request, if approved, will also allow 
research into improved breeding prac- 
tices and disease and parasite control. 


E. S. Mayer enters governor race 


E. S. Mayer, prominent Texas sheep- 
man, has filed as the first Republican 
candidate for governor of Texas. A 
lifelong Republican, Mr. Mayer has 
served for eight to ten years as county 
chairman in Sutton County and as State 
committee chairman. 

He has been a presidential elector 
three times, the first time when Wen- 
dell Wilkie ran for the presidency, and 
twice when he cast his vote for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. Mayer was a vice president of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
for two years. He is a past president 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association and has served in other ca- 
pacities, including that of director, an 
office he now holds. He is immediate 
past chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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National Farm Safety Week 
July 20-26, 1958 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed 
the week beginning July 20 as National 
Farm Safety Week. The National Safe- 
ty Council and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are sponsoring the week in 
cooperation with State Agricultural 
Extension Services, field organizations, 
farm press, radio, television, and other 
groups furthering safety for farm peo- 
ple. Theme of National Farm Safety 
Week this year is, “When you work for 
Safety, Safety works for you.” 


Australians ban livestock imports 


Australian stockmen, fearing intro- 
duction of blue tongue to sheep and 
goats through imported livestock, 
banned all imports of cattle, sheep and 
goats, effective May 31. Although cat- 
tle are not affected by blue tongue, they 
are a source of infection since they can 
carry the parasites which transmit the 


disease. 





“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 


Cattle.” 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 


Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 





CASTLE ROCh HAMPS 


well bred sheep. 
See them at the National and at the D & O 
Hamp Sale in Billings. 


Mary Donohoe Nye, Mont. 








SUFFOLKS—A well-culled flock, top 
breeding, range raised. Look for 
our consignment at the leading 
sales. 


TRACY W. HESS & SON 


Farmington Utah 
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Top-notch bucks, like the one pictured above, 
are the type we raise. They’re big and rugged 


and, have PROVED dependable throughout the 
years. 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL— 
2 Stud Rams — 20 Range Rams 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 








Rambouillets 


For Wool 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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Suffolks 


BUY RAMS WITH 
PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


For Lambs 


Spanish Farms 


Raleigh Williams 


-!- Phone 415] 























If you’re interested in 
Fiighest Quality 
Columbia Yearling Rams 
you'll want to see my consignment 


at the National Ram Sale at Ogden, 
August 20 and 21 


VERNON D. HOWEY 


Center Colorado 











‘ 


For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 


washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 





If you’re interested in 


OUTSTANDING 


Rambovillet and Suffolk range rams, you'll 
want to see our consignment at the National, 
Nevada and Utah State ram sales. 


VOYLE BAGLEY & SONS 


AURORA UTAH 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


@ For weight & quality fleece 
® For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 








Drought in South Africa 
Serious drought in most of Cape 
Province, South Africa, has broken, but 
there has been little relief in Beaufort 
West, South Africa’s 
wool producing area 


second biggest 
Farmers have had to kill lambs, move 
their flocks to other areas, or resort 
to hand feeding, according to the IWS 
News Service. Thx 
rainfall for Beaufort West is between 
6 and 8 inches, but some parts have had 
a little more than 1 inch since October. 
Even if heavy rain falls now, it is re- 
ported the vegetation will not improve 
much because of the cold weathe1 


average annual 


Boston CSS Commodity Office 


closed 


Effective May 29, the Commodity 
Office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service at Boston was closed. With vir 
tually all public activity concluded 
following the final disposal of CCC- 
owned wool last December, operation of 
the Boston Office is no longer consid- 
ered necessary. Any unfinished claims 
activity related to CCC-owned wool will 
be handled by the Fiscal Division of 
CSS, in Washington. 


Care urged in pesticide use 


Livestock operators are warned never 
to use plant pesticides on livestock by 
R. W. Lauderdale and Max C. Fleisch- 
man, College of Agriculture, University 
of Nevada. 


Though the same material may be 
used in preparations designed for use 
on animals as for plants, the concen- 
tration and chemical formulation may 
be vastly different. And the difference 
may mean a sick or dead animal. Pesti- 
cides are “safe” only when used as di- 
rected by the manufacturer. 

Livestockmen are also warned never 
to “over-treat” plants to be used as 
feed by livestock, since this might also 
cause poisoning. 





Be 
Sure 


To See 


our consignment of prime quality Suffolks 
at the National Ram Sale. Our program of 
carefully selected breeding enables us to 
offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











Congressman predicts better diets 


for animals than humans 


Farm animals can be fed a_ better 
balanced diet than humans, through 
proper addition of drugs and chemicals 
to their rations, a doctor-member of 
Congress said. 

Representative A. L. Miller, Nebras 
ka, speaking at the 18th annual meeting 
of the Animal Health Institute, credited 
“built-in” vitamins, antibiotics, hor 
mones and similar food supplements 
with expanding the nation’s food sup- 
ply by producing “super breeds” of 
farm animals. 

Cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and pets 
as well are improved 
diets, Rep. Miller said, as the result 
of research by agricultural 
experiment stations and industry scien- 
tists in developing better feed combina 
tions, which promote healthy growth 


being assured 


colleges, 


and curb disease. 


Texas sheep to Kentucky 


Around 3,400 blackfaced yearling 
ewes were shipped into Kentucky from 
Brady, Texas, the end of May. Vernon, 
Dallas and Fay Miller of Pontotoc, 
made the sale. Average weight of the 
ewes was 120 pounds. The Harry Con- 
ley Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
made the purchase through Don Ander- 
son of San Angelo. Purchase price was 
not made known. 


Sheep bring profits in Wisconsin 


Sheep are good money-makers in 
northern Wisconsin, if they get the 
right kind of pasture. 

Good pasture alone is enough to fat- 
ten sheep, and they’ll give a return of 
more than $100 per acre, according to 
two years of pasture tests at the 
Spooner Branch Experiment Station. 

Furthermore, $100 per acre is good 
income for farms in the north central 
part of the State. It compares to a re- 
turn of around $80 per acre for land 
that would normally give a top corn 
yield of around 60 bushels per acre. 
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ANIMAL HEALTH REPORT 


USDA’s April report on animal 
health shows 94 flocks infected with 
scabies in 17 States. The total included 
12 flocks in South Dakota; all other 
cases were in the Midwest, East and 
South. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS ROUNDUP 





House Kills Omnibus Farm Bill: 
OK's Trade Agreements Extension 


LATE NEWS 


On a 214 to 171 roll call vote, the 
House refused to consider the omnibus 
farm bill (H.R. 12954) on June 26. This 
killed the measure. The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee voted out a ““watered- 
down” omnibus farm bill on June 24. 

On June 26, the Senate-House con- 
ference committee on the corporate and 
excise tax bill (H.R. 12695) agreed to 
repeal the three percent tax on freight 
transportation, but rejected the pro- 
posal to repeal the 10 percent passenger 
tax. 


June 24, 1958 


_ is the status of the bill for the 
extension of the National Wool Act 
(S. 2861)? We know this is the big 
question uppermost in the minds of 
sheepmen generally. Today we learn it 
is scheduled to come up on the floor, of 
the House as part of the omnibus farm 
bill (H. R. 12954) June 26. 

This House version provides a three- 
year extension of the Wool Act from 
March 31, 1959. Efforts were made to 
delay House action on its omnibus bill 
until the Senate completed the framing 
of a general farm measure, The Senate 
Agriculture Committee is working on this 
now and may report it out very soon. 
When it does come out, it is believed it 
will be more acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration than the House bill. The Senate 
omnibus bill will not include wool as the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has al- 
ready favorably reported out a separate 
bill calling for a four-year extension 
of the Wool Act. 

All kinds of rumors have cir- 
culating about the omnibus farm bill. 
A recent one is that it doesn’t have a 
chance of passage; another one, that if 
it does pass, particularly in the present 
House form, it will be vetoed by the 
President. This House bill, however, 
contains two features favored by the 
Administration, the extension of the 
Wool Act and the extension of Public 
Law 480 for another year. 

P. L. 480 is the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. Among other things it provides 
the authority and funds for the disposal 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad. It expires June 30 this year. 

There has also been a report that the 
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Administration, specifically the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, would put forth 
every effort possible to have the exten- 
sion of P. L. 480 and the National Wool 
Act taken out of the omnibus farm bill, 
but such action or effort has not devel- 
oped publically. The report that an 
attempt will be made to have the gen- 
eral farm legislation passed in a form 
that the Administration will approve 
seems more logical. 

If an omnibus bill including the Na- 
tional Wool Act is vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, every effort will then be made to 
have the wool bill put through sep- 
arately. 

Executive Secretary Marsh, who has 
spent most of his time in Washington 
since early February, is watching the 
entire situation very closely that the 
timing of any action on the part of the 
wool industry and its friends may be 
right. Secretary Everett E. Shuey of 
the Montana Association has also re- 
turned to Washington and Vice Presi- 
dent Penrose Metcalfe of Texas arrived 
at the Capital on Sunday, June 22. Mr. 
Robert Franklin is also spending full- 
time in Washington as a representative 
of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 


Average Price—1957 Marketing Year 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on June 20 that the average 
farm price for wool for the 1957 mar- 
keting year is 53.7 cents. This means 
that shorn wool payments to be made 
this summer (commencing on or shortly 
after July 1) will amount to 15.5 per- 
cent of the dollar returns each producer 
received from the sale of his shorn wool 
during the 1957 marketing year. That 
would be an incentive payment of $15.50 
for every $100 received from the sale of 
shorn wool. 

USDA also announced that the pay- 
ment rate on sales of unshorn lambs 
to compensate for the wool on them will 
be 33 cents per hundredweight. (See 
page 13 for detail.) 


Trade Agreements Extension 


The Administration scored a great 
victory on June 11 in the vote by the 
House on the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for five years (H. R. 
12591). The vote on the bill was: Yeas 

317; Nays—98. This victory was due 





in part to 
exerted by 


the tremendous pressure 
the White House. It was 
disappointing and disheartening to us 
and to many other industry groups who 
worked for the adoption of the Simpson 
substitute bill. That bill would have 
provided for a _ two-year extension, 
would have returned to Congress some 
control tariffs and trade, and 
would have strengthened provisions for 
relief of domestic industries suffering 
from import competition. The vote on 
this amendment was: Yeas—147; Nays 

234. A motion to recommit the bill to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
without instruction was defeated by a 
vote of 268 to 146. 

The Senate Finance 
opened its hearings on 
passed bill on June 20. 


over 


Committee 
the House- 


Humane Slaughter 


The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has reported out a humane slaughter 
bill with substitute language for the 
bill (H. R. 8308) which passed the 
House. The Senate substitute is sub- 
stantially in line with the bill we have 
endorsed. The House-passed version 
would have forced early adoption by 
packers of mandatory humane slaugh- 
ter methods. The bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on June 18 calls for 
a study period and development of re- 
search on humane slaughter methods 
for two Following such study 
and research, a complete legislative 
proposal requiring adoption of methods 
determined to be humane will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 


years. 


Labeling Legislation 


The Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee has finally issued 
its favorable report on the labeling bill 
which we endorse, H. R. 469. This bill 
requires labeling of all textile fiber 
products but it leaves the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act intact. The bill has 
already passed the House and it is ex- 
pected to be up on the Senate floor 
within the next two weeks. 


Packer Bill 
The fight over whether the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Packers & 
Stockyards Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture should have jurisdiction 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BLM Director Clarifies Bureau 
Views on Taylor Grazing Act 


HE Bureau of Land Management has 

no intention of adopting “any policy 
that would ignore or circumvent any 
of the purposes or objectives of the 
Taylor Grazing Act.” 

This assurance was given by BLM 
Director Edward Woozley in a letter of 
May 29, 1958, to President Don Clyde 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Director Woozley’s assurance 
followed events set up here in chrono- 
logical order. 


NWGA Resolution 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at its 93rd convention in Phoenix, 
Arizona, January 23, 1958, adopted this 
resolution: 


Stability of Federal Range Use as Provided 
by the Taylor Grazing Act 


The Taylor Grazing Act was passed to 
create stability in Federal range use. The 
Act in Section 2 provides for cooperative 
agreements between the Bureau of Land 
Management and users, to properly divide 
range use, to adjudicate rights, to safeguard 
conservation and to provide for range im- 
provements. The Code provides a statute 
of limitations for three years to allow for 
possible initial inequities. 

Therefore, we are unalterably opposed to 
the Bureau’s acting as agent for any users 
in order to circumvent the statute of limita- 
tions, to evade the stability provisions of 
the basic Act, to reopen adjudicated allot- 
ments after the three-year period, or other- 
wise attempt to redistribute range once 
allotted, save and except in the case of evi- 
dent fraud. 

We state, as a matter of equity, the 
Bureau should be obliged to honor their co- 
operative agreements, the same as a live- 
stock man is expected to honor his, and that 
the cloak of official bureau authority does 
not, under any circumstances, permit devia- 
tion from the moral obligation of a contract 
agreement. 


Woozley Contacted 


The attention of Director Woozley 
was called to this resolution by Exec- 
utive Secretary Marsh on February 19. 
In his reply of March 27 Director Wooz- 
ley said: “Resolutions adopted by the 
national livestock and other associa- 
tions are of interest to us, particularly 
those which relate to the programs and 
work of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Oftentimes they point up weak- 
nesses in our operations which we have 
overlooked or minimized. Of course, we 
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EDWARD WOOZLEY 
BLM Director 





are unable to agree with or see the va- 
lidity in some of them. This applies 
especially to resolutions which 
slanted toward some individual case or 
situation. The resolution you sub- 
mitted is a case in Our 
on it are enclosed.” 


are 


point views 


BLM ‘Views’ Expressed 


The “views” of the Bureau of Land 


Management were expressed as follows: 


The Bureau of Land Management is of 
the opinion that this resolution does not 
properly reflect the basic intent of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. Stabilizing the livestock 
industry is only one of the purposes of the 
act, and it appears last in the listing of the 
purposes in the preamble and in section 2 
of the act. The objects of grazing districts 
defined in section 2 and the legislative his- 
tory indicate that stabilizing the livestock 
industry is of secondary consideration to the 
conservation aspects of the act. 

The statement that the Code provides a 
statute of limitations of three years to allow 
for correction of initial inequities is only 
partially correct. Section 161.6(e)(13) (i) 
provides that no readjudication of any li- 
cense or permit will be made on the claim 
of any applicant or intervener with respect 
to the qualifications of a base property 
where such qualifications or such allotment 


has been recognized and license or permit 
has issued for three consecutive years 01 
more preceding such claim. 

In contrast to this provision, section 
161.6(e)(13)(ii) provides that the Bureau 
of Land Management may make such re- 
adjudication at any time when necessary to 
correct actions taken which were not in 
conformance with regulations contained in 
the Federal Range Code for Grazing Dis- 
tricts. 


‘Primary Concerns’ 


With respect to the second paragraph of 
the resolution, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has no desire or intention to disturb 
adjudications fairly and properly made or to 
reopen allotments which have been estab- 
lished in accordance with the regulations. 
It is the Bureau’s responsibility, however, 
to see that grazing districts are adminis- 
tered properly and in accordance with the 
Taylor Grazing Act and the Code. Of pri- 
mary concern to us is that every applicant 
for grazing privileges is justly and equitably 
treated. In all fairness, artificial barriers 
should not be permitted to prevent the 
Bureau from correcting mistakes, whether 
honestly made or induced by fraud, if such 
mistakes have resulted in a disadvantage 
to certain users of the range and are off- 
setting advantage to others. 

The obligation to honor and abide by co- 
operative agreements and contracts is fully 
recognized by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Over the years the Bureau has en- 
tered into literally thousands of such 
agreements and contracts, the terms of 
which have been conformed to in every 
respect. This is attested to by the fact that 
new agreements and contracts are being 
entered into almost daily with stockmen- 
users of the range and others. 

Serious concern was created in the 
minds of NWGA officials by the state- 
ment that the “objects of grazing dis 
tricts defined in section 2 (of the Act 
and the legislative history indicate that 
stabilizing the livestock industry is a 
secondary consideration to the conser- 
vation aspects of the Act.” It was 
thought it might be indicative of a 
trend against the grazing use of Taylor 
District lands. 


Wool Growers’ Reply 


The matter was presented by Presi- 
dent Clyde to the members of NWGA’s 
Executive Committee at a meeting in 
Salt Lake City on April 21. As a result 
of the discussion, President Clyde was 
directed to present the thinking of the 
committee to Director Woozley. This 
was done as follows: 
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BLM Viens Clarified . 


May 23, 1958 


Dear Mr. Woozley: 

The contents of your letter of March 27th, 
addressed to our Executive Secretary Marsh 
were presented to the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
at a meeting in Salt Lake City on April 21. 
I was directed to convey the thinking of the 
committee to you. 

Needless to say, we were all greatly con- 
cerned over the statement in your letter 
that “stabilization of the livestock industry 
is of secondary consideration to the conser- 
vation aspects of the Act.” The order in 
which the preamble lists the purposes of 
the Act does not seem to us to be of great 
significance. The intent of the Taylor 
Grazing Act was expressed by Mr. Rufus 
G. Poole, then Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior, in a hearing 
before the Public Lands Committee of the 
House of Representatives which was con- 
sidering an amendment to the law in 1935. 
He said: 


‘Helped Write Law’ 


“I helped write that law, and after its 
passage—and perhaps I should add that | 
represented the Secretary of the Interior 
before both the Public Lands Committee 
of the House and Senate, and I was in 
the conference committees—wrote an 
explanation of it, and then was sent out 
through the West with Oscar Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior De- 
partment, to explain it to the stockmen. 

“As Congressman DeRouen has _ told 
you, this bill pended before Congress for 
years, not in the identical form in which 
it passed, but in a form that involved the 
same principle. ‘ 

“This legislation attempted to do two 
things: first, stabilize the livestock indus- 
try that was dependent on the public 
domain; and, secondly, preserve and re- 
store its forage resources 


We recognize, of course, that conservation 
is always of primary importance, but in this 
instance we believe that stabilization of the 
livestock industry was necessary before 
conservation could be achieved. This is 
implied, in our opinion, in section 161.1(a) 
of the Federal Range Code which states: 


‘Conservation-Regulation’ 


“Grazing districts will be administered 
to conserve and regulate the public graz- 
ing lands, to stabilize the livestock indus- 
try dependent upon them, and in aid 
thereof to promote the proper use of the 
privately controlled lands and waters de- 
pendent upon those public grazing lands. 
In furtherance of these objects, grazing 
privileges will be granted with a view to 
the protection of those livestock opera- 
tions that are recognized as established 
and continuing and which normally in- 
volve the substantial use of the public 
range in a regular, continuing manner 
each year 2% 


Certainly, the stockmen have shown them- 
selves to be true conservationists, for they 
have not only aimed to preserve the lands 
included in the Taylor grazing districts but 
to improve them. From 1947 to 1956, stock- 
men, as you know, paid a range improve- 
ment fee of 2 cents per animal unit month 
of use in addition to their regular grazing 
fee. At the present time, under the new 
grazing fee formula, 25 percent of the graz- 
ing fee paid is allocated to range improve- 
ment. Under the 1958 fee this would amount 
to 4% cents per animal unit month. On 
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the basis of approximately 14.7 million 
animal unit months of use estimated for the 
current year, this range improvement fund 
will amount to close to 700 thousand dollars. 

The stockmen through their organizations 
have worked diligently to assure that the 
full amounts through the range improve- 
ment fees are made available by Congress 
for that use. 

In addition to the assessed improvement 
fees, individual stockmen have spent con- 
siderable sums in range improvement and 
conservation work. We have been informed 
that Bureau of Land Management records 
are incomplete as to the total funds ex- 
pended by individual range users in private 
construction on Federal range lands, but 
that from 1940 through 1957 a total of 
$2,215,800 had been contributed by them 
for range improvements. You, of course, 
are fully aware of the total sums that have 
been contributed by stockmen for conse) 
vation and improvement of the range botl 
through fees and in special contributions. 

Stockmen have always been interested i: 
seeing that the Taylor Grazing Act is ad- 
ministered effectively. Some of us _ recall] 
that in 1947 when the budget for the grazing 
activities of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment made it appear that there would not 
be sufficient funds to maintain a large 
enough field staff to properly supervise the 
land use, the stockmen themselves in many 
instances supplied the funds to make the 
continuation of such supervision possible 
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1958 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 29: “Miss Wool” Contest: San Angelo, Texas. 
January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 


Conventions and Meetings 
July 8: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 
July 23-24: Colorado 
Salida, Colorado. 
August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ 
San Francisco, California. 

October 29-31: Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
vention, Dallas, Texas. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen’s Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ 
Portland, Oregon. 


Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Convention, 
Convention, 
Conven- 
Convention, 


Con- 


Convention, 


Sales 

August 1-2: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, 
Washington. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale. Filer, Idaho. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 6: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 158: 
Montana. 

September 24: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders, Inc. 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

September 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 


Shows 

October 17-25: American Royal Live Stock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 

November 28-December 6: International Live Stock 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

January 16-24, 1959: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 13-22: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

February 25-March 8: Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Rodeo, Houston, Texas. 


Mine 


Yakima, 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


In Colorado and Utah one-half of the money 
necessary for paying the district grazing 
personnel of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment was contributed by the stockmen. 


Stockmen Conservationists 


We are convinced that the total amount 
spent both through fees and voluntary con- 
tributions by stockmen for preservation and 
improvement of the lands covered by the 
Taylor Grazing Act give sufficient proof 
that they are very good conservationists. 
On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether such interest could have been built 
up and continued if they had known that 
the Bureau of Land Management regarded 
the stability of the livestock operation as 
secondary to, rather than as at least co- 
ordinate with, conservation. 

There is general recognition that the 
lands included in the Taylor Grazing Act 
districts are more or less the dregs of the 
public domain—largely arid and semi-arid 
land left after the choice acreages had been 
taken up by homesteaders. However, they 
do form a very important part of the range 
stockmen’s operation. Therefore, as we said 
in the beginning of this letter, it is very 
disconcerting when the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management designates the 
stability of the livestock industry as of 
secondary consideration. 


Commendable Administration 


3ureau of Land 
been 


The administration of the 
Management has, generally speaking, 
most commendable up to this time. The 
National Wool Growers Association  sin- 
cerely hopes that the administrative officials 
are not now going to exchange that policy 
for the popular role of embracing the hys- 
teria of unproven methods masquerading 
under the name of conservation. The wool 
growers certainly can and will support good 
conservation practices, but good judgment 
and common sense must keep the tai! from 
wagging the dog. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don Clyde 
President 

Director Woozley’s letter, which fol- 
lows, recognizes the importance of the 
livestock industry. 

STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

Washington 25, D. ¢ 
May 


UNITED 


29, 1958 
Dear Mr. Clyde: 

We appreciate your 
which you present your 
ments on my letter to Mr. Edwin 
dated March 27. 

There is certainly no intent on my part 
nor on the part of the Bureau to minimize 
the importance of a stable livestock in- 
dustry. We also recognize the importance 
of the livestock industry in our national 
economy. 

Conservation with stable and proper use 
has been and shall continue to be the policy 
of the Bureau. One cannot be achieved 
without the other. I believe this policy is 
well recognized through the valuable advice 
and counsel of our advisory boards and as 
you point out the cooperation of individual 
users. 

You may be sure that the Bureau does 
not intend to adopt any policy that would 
ignore or circumvent any of the purposes 
or objectives of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Edward Woozley 
Director 


letter of May 23 in 
Association’ s com- 
Marsh, 








LAMB WASTES AWAY. This 6-month-old WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE has 

lamb was brought from summer range because struck this 7-day-old lamb. Note 

of extensive leg stiffness. Observe the tre- paralyzed front legs. Back legs 

mendous loss of flesh. must be held to support body. 
(Photos by Vet. Science De pt., USU) 


TWO-WEEK-OLD LAMB has 
joint ailment. Note swollen 
right knee joint caused by 
navel infection at birth. 


tiff Lamb Ills Take Large Annual 
Toll; Preventative Aids Listed 


by WAYNE BINNS, D.V.M., M.S. 


Animal Disease and Parasite Research Division 
Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Logan, Utah 


yet lamb diseases cause a loss of many thousands of 
J dollars to the sheep industry each year. Loss occurs 
in two ways: first, through death as a direct result of the 
causative agent; and second, through considerable reduc- 
tion in body weight even though affected lambs finally 
recover if not killed by predatory animals. 

Diseases causing stiffness in lambs may be divided into 
four distinct classes according to their causative agent. 


1. Bacterial Infections: 


Navel Ill, Joint Ill, Erysipelas and multiple arthritis 
are commonly known as the infectious types of stiff lamb 
diseases. They may be caused by streptococcus, staphy- 
loccus, Corynebacterium ovis, C. pyogenes, and Erysip- 
elathrix rhusiopathiae organisms. These bacteria may 
enter the body through the umbilical cord soon after birth 
or through the wounds made at time of docking and 
castration. 

There are two clinical forms. One is an acute form 
resulting into a generalized infection and causing death 
of the lamb in about 7 to 10 days. Another more chronic 
form affects older lambs and is characterized by enlarge- 
ment, tenderness, and increased temperature over the 
affected joint accompanied by lameness, stiffness, and 
sometimes paralysis of one or more legs. Some lambs with 
acute type may recover temporarily, but later lameness 
appears and growth and development are retarded. It is 
a disease associated with shed lambing under unsanitary 
conditions. It rarely occurs in lambs born on the range. 
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The disease may be prevented by providing a clean, 
dry pen for ewes at lambing time and by disinfecting the 
umbilical cord of the lamb with tincture of iodine imme- 
diately after birth. The umbilical cord should be cut off 
leaving the stump about 11% inches long, then placed in 
a tincture of iodine in a wide mouth bottle. The mouth 
of the bottle is then held tight against the abdominal 
muscles around umbilical cord and inverted to allow the 
tissues to soak in the iodine solution. All individual lamb- 
ing pens should be thoroughly cleaned each time an animal 
is taken out to make ready for another ewe. All bedding 
should be removed, floor scraped clean, and lime sprinkled 
on floor before clean dry straw is put in. Sanitary pro- 
cedures should never be sacrificed for speed when docking 
and castrating lambs. The operator’s hands and knife 
should be kept clean and washed frequently in a disinfect- 
ant solution. After the operation, ewes and lambs should 
be kept in a clean dry pen or turned out into a pasture. 

This disease can easily be prevented by sanitary meas- 
ures, but treatment of affected animals can be expensive, 
and affected lambs seldom make a permanent recovery 
with satisfactory growth. When this disease occurs, a 
veterinarian should be consulted for advice on prevent- 
ative measures. 


2. White Muscle Disease: 


White muscle disease is another type of stiffness occur- 
ring in young lambs. The disease is most common in lambs 
from 1 to 8 weeks of age. Affected lambs may first show 
slight difficulty in rising and following their mother and 
later develop marked stiffness and become completely 
paralyzed. Leg muscles are the most frequently affected, 
but all skeletal muscles and occasionally the heart muscles 
are susceptible. Leg muscles may be contracted, causing 
flexure of knee, fetlock, or hock joints. The limbs may 
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Stiff Lamb Ils. . . 


easily be forced into their normal 
position without causing any noticeable 
pain to the animal, but will immediately 
return to the flexed position when the 
leg is released. Muscles on gross exam- 
ination show grayish-white streaks run- 
ning in the direction of the muscle 
fibers. It is from this appearance that 
the condition gets its name. 

There is no loss of appetite, depres- 
sion, or fever and no tenderness or 
swelling of tissues or joints of affected 
legs. If the affected lamb is held up to 
its mother, it will nurse actively. Cause 
of white muscle disease is not definitely 
known, although it may be cured by 
careful nursing, along with the oral 
administration of four teaspoonfuls of 
wheat germ oil daily. Wheat germ oil 
will vary considerably in its vitamin E 
potency, and alpha tacopherol acetate 
may be a much better agent to use as it 
is a more uniform source of vitamin E. 

Recent research work has shown that 
some of the anti-oxidant agents which 
have no vitamin E present have also 
been effective in curing white muscle 
disease, and that the disease seems to 
be directly related to feed consumed by 
the ewes. There is still much to be 
learned concerning the cause and na- 
ture of the disease. 


3. Digestive Disturbance: 


Stiffness may follow a sudden change 
of feed or overeating of succulent feed 
or grain. This sometimes happens when 
ewes and their lambs are turned onto 
grain stubble with a _ considerable 
amount of grain on the ground or when 
they are permitted to graze off the fresh, 
succulent growth of fall grain. This 
procedure is hazardous unless animals 
are permitted to eat only small amounts 
of these feeds and are supplemented 
with other feed. When stiffness occurs, 
both ewes and lambs become stiff, and 
many of them may go off feed, develop 
diarrhea within 24 to 36 hours, and ap- 
pear as if they have been foundered. 
If animals are immediately changed to 
a ration of good quality alfalfa hay and 
plenty of fresh water, mortality will 
usually be low and recovery will take 
place within a few days. 


4. Phosphorus Deficiency: 


When the stiffness is a result of a 
phosphorus deficiency, the largest and 
most thrifty lambs are usually the ones 
that become affected. Stiffness develops 
in the lambs when they are from 3 to 5 
months of age and while they are 
making rapid growth and development. 
At first stiffness is slight in all four 
legs; and, as the disease progresses, it 
becomes more noticeable in the hind 
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legs without swelling of joints or 
muscles. 
Soon finding it difficult to move 


about, affected animals spend a consid- 
erable amount of time lying down. They 
lose weight rapidly but maintain an 
appetite and will graze when they are 
forced up. After affected animals have 
been lying down for long periods with- 
out being forced up, such as overnight, 
many of them have difficulty in getting 
up and some will be unable to rise with- 
out assistance. If they are forced to 
exercise their legs by being driven off 
bed grounds and forced to run a short 
distance, they seem to overcome the 
stiffness and start grazing with the rest 
of the herd. Stiffness, however, grad- 
ually recurs after forced exercise. This 
condition may persist in an animal for 
2 to 3 weeks, causing retarded growth 
and a rapid loss of weight. 


Low Mortality Rate 


Some of the affected lambs die, but 
mortality rate from the stiffness is 
usually low. Death is often caused from 
bloat, which develops when the animal 
is unable to rise to an upright position 
after having lain on its side for long 
periods, or from being attacked by pred- 
atory animals because of being unable 
to escape. 

Economic loss from stiffness may be 
serious since the largest and most 
thrifty lambs are usually affected by 
retarded growth and loss of weight. 

Deficiencies in calcium and_ phos- 
phorus, of which the bones are largely 
composed, cause various disorders. A 
deficiency of calcium results in a weak- 
ening of the bones, lameness, and some- 
times fractures, whereas a phosphorus 
deficiency results in stiffness and sore- 
ness of joints, listlessness, and de- 
praved appetite which causes’ the 
animals to eat dirt and chew bones, 
wool, or wood. 


Calcium, Phosphorus Needed 


Both calcium and phosphorus are 
present in varying amounts in the com- 
mon feeds and concentrates, but the 
exact amounts depend on the kind of 
feed and the supply of these elements 
in the soil on which the feed is grown. 

It is extremely important that grow- 
ing, pregnant, and lactating animals be 
given liberal amounts of calcium and 
phosphorus in their diet. For proper 
nutrition these elements should be 
present in the feed not only in adequate 
amounts, but also in proper ratio to 
each other. When the intake of either 
is too high or too low, the use of the 
other is interfered with. For the best 
results, the calcium-phosphorus ratio 
should be 2:1 to 1:1. 

Ewes’ milk is high in calcium and 


low in phosphorus. If lambs do not get 
the necessary amount of phosphorus, 
they will develop a phosphorus de- 
ficiency within 10 té 14 days and grad- 
ually begin to show a depraved appetite, 
and many of the largest lambs may die 
suddenly from eating excessive amounts 
of dirt. 


Watch Growing Lambs 


When the lambs start growing fast 
and making rapid gains in body weight, 
the body’s requirements for calcium and 
phosphorus are greatly increased. Phos- 
phorus deficiency is intensified, causing 
marked stiffness and soreness in the 


joints. If additional phosphorus is not 
supplied at this time, rate of body 
growth and development is retarded 


and the stiffness will continue until the 
body’s demand for phosphorus has been 
decreased to a point which will more 
nearly meet the phosphorus intake. 

In most areas of the Western States, 
the soil is high in calcium and low in 
phosphorus. This condition intensifies 
the need for additional phosphorus to 
prevent a phosphorus deficiency and an 
unbalanced calcium-phosphorus ratio in 
the body. 


Mineral Supplement Table 


The following shows the percentage 
of calcium and phosphorus present in 
each of three mineral supplements: 


Mineral Supplement Calcium Phosphorus 


0, 0 
Steamed bone meal 30.0 
Defiuorinated phosphate 29.0 


Dicalcium phosphate 26.5 


13.9 
13.0 


20.5 


It is important to supply the animals 
with a phosphorus supplement at all 
times. This can best be done by mixing 
equal parts of ground iodized salt and 
one of the above phosphorus supple- 
ments. If a trough is used, it should be 
divided into two sections, one section 
being used for the salt-and-phosphorus- 
supplement mixture, and the other sec- 
tion for salt alone. This allows the 
animals to adjust their own phosphorus 
and salt requirements without forcing 
them to eat large amounts of phos- 
phorus supplement when only salt is 
required. This method cannot be used 
under range conditions, where the salt 
is put out on flat rocks on bed grounds, 
because each night sheep are bedded 
down in a new location. Under these 
conditions the animals should be given 
only the salt-and-phosphorus-supple- 
ment mixture. 


Iodized Salt Essential 
Most of the Western States are con- 
sidered an iodine-deficient area and, 
therefore, iodized salt should be used in 
the place of the regular salt. Some lots 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Wool Carpets, Blankets Preferred 





Household Poll Shows 


JHEN women take the floor to tell 
what they think about living room 
carpeting, they usually speak up in fa- 
vor of wool. Whether they own wall-to- 
wall carpeting or a room size rug, wool 
gets the vote of six out of 10 home- 
makers. 

The reason for wool’s general pop- 
ularity can be summed up in a single 
word—“durability.” That was the an- 
swer given by about three-fourths of 
those interviewed in a recent survey by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Others pointed out that wool rugs are 


BLM Released Figures 


on Range Improvements 


HE Taylor Grazing Act was passed 

in 1934 to stabilize the livestock 
industry and to develop and improve 
the public domain grazing lands. Since 
1936 a portion of the fees have been 
used for range improvement. 

Section 3 of the Taylor Act as 
amended in 1947, provides specifically 
for charges “which shall consist of a 
grazing fee for the use of the range 
and a range improvement fee which, 
when appropriated by Congress, shall 
be available until expended solely for 
the construction, purchase and main- 
tenance of range improvements.” Un- 
der this provision, 25 percent of the 
present fee of 19 cents per annual unit 
month is assessed for range improve- 
ment and 75 percent for the grazing 
use. 

From 1936 through 1957, the funds 
made available by Congress from the 
assessments against stockmen for range 
improvement total $5,973,000. In addi- 
tion to the fee paid, individual stock- 
men personally have contributed funds 
for range improvement amounting to 
$2,215,800. Actually this total is greater 
as the Bureau of Land Management 
states its records of money spent by 
individual range users in private con- 
struction on Federal lands is not com- 
plete. Even so, the record shows that 
a total of $8,188,800 has been paid by 
stockmen to build up the productivity 
of arid and semi-arid lands of the pub- 
lic domain whose only surface value 
lies in the grazing use. 

The table showing Federal and con- 
tributed funds spent in soil and mois- 
ture and range improvement work since 
1936 was furnished by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 
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“easy to clean.” About one in 10 simply 
commented that wool rugs “look nice 
and are pretty”; that’s why they liked 
them. 

The survey which showed this wide 
use of and preference for wool floor 
coverings in living rooms was con- 
ducted by the Marketing Development 
Branch of AMS, who looked into nearly 
3,000 homes to find out what fibers were 
being used for rugs, blankets, draperies, 
bedspreads, and table coverings. 

Considered a representative sample 
of the country as a whole, these home- 
makers reported the types of furnish- 
ings they owned and the types they pre- 
ferred. They also told the interviewers 
which fibers they owned and which they 
preferred for each, and what they liked 
about their particular choice. 

In the survey of living room rugs, it 
turned out that 60 percent of the house- 
holds had room size rugs; 17 percent 


had wall-to-wall carpeting; and 17 per- 
cent had only scatter rugs. For both 
the wall-to-wall and room size carpet- 
ing, wool was used extensively; cotton, 
however, was No. 1 for the scatter rugs. 

Homemakers liked cotton’ scatter 
rugs mainly because they are washable. 
Cotton rugs look and wear well. Price 
was also a factor. 

When it came to bed coverings, wool 
was easily the outstanding fiber for 
both regular and electric blankets. 
Around 50 percent listed wool and 
wool-blend blankets as their choice. 

Warmth seemed to be the primary 
consideration in selecting wool blan- 
kets. But, many homemakers mentioned 
durability and the fact that wool blan- 
kets are “lightweight” and “warm with- 
out weight.” 

For living 
spreads, and table coverings, most 
householders lean to cotton. Forty- 
four percent owned cotton draperies; 
98 percent reported cotton bedspreads ; 
and 84 percent had cotton table cover- 
ings. 

—Daniel B. Levine, Project Director 

Market Research Division, AMS 


room draperies, bed- 





FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED, SOIL AND MOISTURE, RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS, CONTRIBUTED FUNDS, 1934-1957 





Soil and Moisture 


Range Improvements 





Grazing 
Service, 
Bureau 
of Land 
Management 


General 
Land 
Office 


Grazing 

Service, General 
Bureau Land 
of Land Office 


Contri- 
butions 


Management 





1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1935 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


BLM* 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


17,000 
151,400 
210,700 
108,000 

99,200 

90,800 


91,400 
812,000 
784,000 
526,900 
550,000 
490,300 


597,100 
678,300 
699,500 
986,600 
909,600 
983,500 
1,173,800 
1,436,300 
1,710,900 
1,700,700 
2,738,900 
3,186,100 


20,000 
83,300 
166,900 
217,200 
135,800 
190,600 
74,400 
81,300 
112,800 


11,400 
35,600 
36,300 
44,600 
34,500 
20,700 
43,300 


96,200 
105,300 
74,700 
106,900 
95,900 
77,400 


157,500 99,800 
231,300 223,300 
256,200 90,800 
313,600 68,600 
281,600 74,400 
537,200 86,800 
573,500 134,300 
445,900 143,400 
399,300 238,500 
673,600 123,500 
535,500 175,100 
485,500 200,900 





Totals $18,619,500 $677,100 


$5,973,000 


$2,215,800 


$226,400 





*The Bureau of Land Management was established on July 16, 1946, 
through the consolidation of the General Land Office (created in 1812) and 
the Grazing Service (formed in 1934) in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 402 and 403 of the President’s Reorganization Plan 3 of 1946. 
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Wool Incentive Payments 


Announced hy USDA 


HE U.S. Department of Agricuiture 

announced June 20 that shorn wool 
payments for the 1957 marketing year 
under the wool incentive program will 
amount to 15.5 percent of the dollar 
returns each producer received from 
the sale of shorn wool during the 1957 
marketing year. This will result in an 
incentive payment to producers of 
$15.50 for every $100 received from the 
sale of shorn wool. 

The USDA also announced that the 
payment rate on sales of unshorn lambs 
to compensate for the wool on them will 
be 33 cents per hundredweight of live 
animals sold. This payment is designed 
to discourage unusual shearing of lambs 
before marketing. 

Because the average mohair price of 
88.6 cents per pound received by pro- 
ducers was above the mohair support 
price of 70 cents per pound, no pay- 
ments will be made on mohair sold 
during the 1957 marketing year. 


’ayments Begin 


County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) offices will 
begin making payments soon after July 
1. Applications for payment were filed 
with these offices by April 30. The pay- 
ments will be made only on shorn wool 
and lambs marketed between April 1, 
1957, and March 31, 1958. To be eligible 
for payments, the lambs must have 
never been shorn. 

Deductions of 1 cent per pound from 
shorn wool payments and 5 cents per 
100 pounds of liveweight from lamb 
payments will be made for the advertis- 
ing, promotion, and related market 
development activities on wool and 
lamb. This self-help promotion pro- 
gram (under Section 708 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954) is carried on by the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., which was established for that 
purpose. The deductions from the pay- 
ments to finance the program were 
approved by producers in a referendum 
in 1955. 

The shorn wool payment rate was de- 
termined on the basis of the difference 
between the average price received by 
producers for shorn wool during the 
1957 marketing year and the 62-cent 
per pound incentive level announced 
for the 1957 marketing year in October 
1956. The average price producers re- 
ceived for shorn wool during the 1957 
marketing year was 53.7 cents per 


July, 1958 


pound as determined by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service on the basis of 
prices reported by producers in their 
applications for payment. The wool 
incentive rate of 15.5 percent is the 
amount needed to bring the average 
return for wool up to the incentive level 
of 62 cents. To determine the wool in- 
centive payment for individual pro- 
ducers, the rate of 15.5 percent is 
applied to the dollar return each pro- 
ducer received for wool after paying 
marketing charges. 


Real Incentives 


This method of payment is designed 
to encourage producers to do a good 
job of marketing their wool. While 
market prices differ greatly for the 
wide range of grade and classes of wool 
produced, each individual grower should 
market to get the best possible price 
for his quality wool. 

Producers who sold their wool below 
the year’s national average price will 
get less than the 62-cent incentive 
level. For example, a grower who sold 
his wool for 40 cents per pound which 
is below the year’s national average 
price of 53.7 cents per pound will re- 
ceive a payment of 6.2 cents per pound, 
based on the 15.5 percent payment rate 
for 1957 marketings. This will give him 
a total return of 46.2 cents per pound. 

A grower who sold his wool for 60 
cents per pound will receive a payment 
of 9.3 cents per pound, giving him a 
total return of 69.3 cents per pound 
for his wool. 


Rates Determined 


The lamb payment rate of 33 cents 
per hundredweight is determined as 
for past years on the basis of the aver- 
age weight of wool per 100 pounds of 
lamb, the value of lamb wool in relation 
to shorn wool, and the average shorn 
wool incentive payment per pound. 
The average weight of lamb wool per 
100 pounds of lamb is assumed to be 5 
pounds for payment purposes. Because 
lamb wool is generally coarser in grade 
and shorter in staple length, the lamb 
wool value for payment purposes has 
been set at 80 percent of shorn wool 
value. The lamb payment of 33 cents 
per hundredweight of live animal is five 
(the average weight of wool in pounds 
per 100 pounds of lamb) times 6.6 cents 
which is 80 percent of the difference 


(8.3 cents) between the average price 
received by producers for shorn wool 
and the incentive price. 

Substantially the same program as 
for 1957 is being continued for the 1958 
marketing year which began April 1. 
The wool incentive price is being con- 
tinued at 62 cents per pound grease 
basis. The payment rates for the 1958 
marketing year will be determined in 
mid-1959 when the average price for 
1958 wool marketings becomes known. 
The wool and unshorn lambs must be 
marketed between April 1, 1958, and 
March 31, 1959, to be eligible for pay- 
ments under the 1958 program. Each 
producer who owns lambs for 30 days 
or more and sells them unshorn is 
eligible for a payment. Producers 
or feeders who buy unshorn lambs 
and later sell them unshorn or shear 
them and sell the wool will have 
their payments adjusted downward by 
the amount of payment due on the 
weight of unshorn lambs _ purchased. 
Under this method, original producers 
and later breeder or feeder owners 
share in the lamb payment. Applica- 
tions for payments on either wool or 
lambs sold in the 1958 marketing year 
should be filed with County ASC offices 
not later than April 30, 1959. 


Total Paid 


To date, payments under the first two 
years of the wool ineentive program 
total $109,466,876. Of this total, $93,- 
972,268 was paid on shorn wool and 
$15,494,608 on lambs. From _ these 
amounts, $6,111,535 was deducted for 
advertising and sales promotion of lamb 
and wool as authorized under Section 
708 of National Wool Act of 1954. 

Payment rates for the first year of 
the program, the 1955 marketing year, 
were 44.9 percent for shorn wool and 
77 cents per hundredweight on lambs. 
Payments during the first year of oper- 
ation totaled $57,615,180 of which 
$50,012,704 were on shorn wool and 
$7,602,476 on lambs. 

Payment rates during the second 
year’s operation, the 1956 marketing 
year, were 40 percent for shorn wool 
and 71 cents per hundredweight for 
lambs. Payments totaled $51,851,696 of 
which $43,959,564 were on shorn wool 
and $7,892,132 on lambs. 


Under the National Wool Act of 1954, 
the wool incentive program is author- 
ized to run 4 years, from the 1955 mar- 
keting year through the 1958 marketing 
year which ends March 31, 1959. The 
Act directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the price of shorn wool at 
an incentive level he finds necessary to 
encourage an annual production of 300 


(Continued on page 23) 
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American Leaves Mark 
in Australian Outback’ 


Editor’s Note: This true story of life 
in the Australian “outback” appeared 
in the June 5, 1957 issue of the Ade- 
laide (Australia) Stock and Station 
Journal. It reached the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER in a rather round- 
about way. Last August Mr. Ewen 
Waterman, a former Australian repre- 
sentative on the Wool Bureau’s Board 
of Directors sent it to Mr. Harry J. 
Devereaux, a former pres‘dent of the 
American Wool Council and one of the 
founders of the Wool Bureau. Through 
Mr. Devereaux it reached us. 

The article was written by the editor 
of “The Stock Journal,” who made a 
trip with Mr. Waterman over the 
“Birdsville Track,” the route cattle 
travel coming down from Queensland 
in far north Australia to Adelaide 
where they are marketed. 

“It’s quite a story,” writes Mr. Dev- 
ereaux, “and brings out dramatically 
how valuable water is in this central 
part of Australia. My recollection of 
this area is that there is about a six- 
inch annual precipitation which is 


extremely low in a country where the 
temperatures are as high as they are in 
this part of Australia.” 

The hero of the story is believed to 


have been a resident of Sebastopol, 


California. 


N the light slope of a sandhill ridge 

at the very fringe of the Simpson 
Desert the remains of Oscar Leonard 
Evans, aged 56 years, a citizen of the 
United States of America, were quietly 
rested last Sunday afternoon... . 


Len Evans left the liner Manuka in 
the port of Sydney on July 8, 1928. He 
was a stocky nugget of a man, a dia- 
mond driller. For him life was to be 
found among the oil wells, where the 
bits sunk into the ground where 
the talk was of rigs and holes and 
gushers and geysers. 

Australia had called him in its search 
for oil and Len Evans was not long in 
the city. Out in the far Northwest of 
the wide Australian continent Evans 
was soon back again with his bits and 
casings—and his holes! 

The search for oil in Western Austra- 
lia was a disappointment for Len as 
well as for his American comrades. 
Yet this country needed water—every 
bit as much as oil—and Len Evans had 
ho urge to go back home. He: stayed 
on to drill for water, deep ,artesian 
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water, the kind of water that gives this 
dry continent its life. 
¥ xX 

In January, 1955, Len Evans, dry and 
dust-coated, stepped from a motor truck 
on a waterless stretch of ‘Adria 
Downs” station just fifty miles west 
of outback Birdsville where the outer 
sandhill ridges of the Simpson Desert 
cut white gashes in the red ironstone 
gibber flats. 

Mr. W. F. (Billy) Brook, “Adria 
Downs” proprietor, needed permanent 
water. A deep bore into the artesian 
basin was the assignment for driller 
Len Evans. It was a job that worried 
him little. He was with his bits and 
casings, and the clang of the percus- 
sion hammer was happy music to his 
ears as the echoes drifted out 
the sandhills and the ygibbers. 

“We'll blow that little inside 
three months,” Len Evans loudly told 
Birdsville citizens when he drifted in 
for rations. Len never lost the drawl 
of his homeland’s speech. 

Three months went by and Len Evans’ 
job was far from done. Down went the 
drill and in went the casing. The bore 
sank to a thousand feet but yielded no 
water. The months rolled by but Len 
Evans kept to his task and the silence 
of the outback was broken only by the 
noise of the driller’s plant. 

At 2,000 feet there was still no water 
and the months had turned into years. 
The driller’s job went on. 

‘ach month, hot, dusty and tired, he 
would drive in from the loneliness of 
his camp to the outpost that is Birds- 
ville. 

Rations and companionship were 
necessary to keep Len Evans alive as he 
toiled to bring the life-giving artesian 
stream to the surface. The went 
down, deeper and deeper, below 2,500 
feet and beyond 3,000 feet... but still 
the casings were dry. The water in this 
hole was elusive. Even Len Evans’ 
optimism was challenged! 

For station-owner Brook, however, 
the die had been cast. Water must be 
found. It was a necessity. 

“Keep going,” was his order—and 
Len Evans sent his bits into the grind- 
ing sandstone with cold precision. 

For two and a half years he had been 
sinking the “Adria Downs” and 
then—on Thursday of last his 
reward came as if by magic. 

“Water ... we’ve struck!” 

The cry went up through the camp. 


across 


ole 


bore 


bore 
week 


Len Evans grabbed his driller’s mate, 
“Long John” Taylor, by the hand. It 
was more than success. Here was pure 
joy as the precious artesian stream 
oozed from the soil at 3,074 feet. 

Plenty of water, pure life-giving 
water, that tasted sweet for both man 
and stock, soon came gushing from the 
bore. 

Len Evans worked hard as the stream 
was harnessed. Its flow grew in mighty 
power as the rate of delivery was meas- 
ured up to half a million gallons per 
day. 

The job was done. Water had been 
delivered, now it was the news! 

Len and “Long John” jumped into the 
truck and headed down the dusty track 
at full speed for Birdsville and the 
“Adria Downs” station homestead in the 
township. 

Their message was delivered and the 
news flashed off to Mr. Brook who was 
away in Adelaide. Then it was time for 
a celebration. There are no “high 
spots” in tiny Birdsville, but the old 
hotel can be a happy place especially 
after such success. 

Water... after two and a half long 
years of drilling! 

Len Evans” grinned triumphantly 
twenty-four hours later as he and “Long 
John” headed back out west again. 
Quietly this time, they were off to await 
the arrival of Irrigation Inspector Pat 
Carr who would set the final seal of 
approval on their work. 

There was a long drive over the 
bumpy track. Darkness fell and the 
swags were rolled out, side-by-side, at 
the end of the truck. The driller and 
his mate were soon fast asleep. 


The story of Len Evans’ last strike 
has been recorded. The last chapter 
will doubtless be in the records of the 
Queensland Police Department. 

“At 7 a.m. on Sunday, May 26, 1957, 
‘Long John’ Taylor was awake. He 
called to Evans who was sleeping at his 
There was no answer. Taylor 
touched Evans on the shoulder. He did 
not move ... Len Evans was dead.” 


side. 


Late that very day, on a Sunday after- 
noon when the northern sun was still 
hot and high, Constable Eric Sammon, 
Birdsville district police officer, con- 
veyed the remains to Birdsville cem- 
etery. 

A grave had been prepared in the 
sandy ridge and Ivor Filmer, a young 
A.I.M. Missioner, just three weeks out 
from Brisbane, recited his first burial 
service. 

Thus did life end for Oscar Leonard 
Evans, citizen of the United States of 
America, as millions of gallons of pure 
water flowed from the new “Adria 
Downs” bore to give fresh life to the 
dead, dry terrain. 
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‘Cooperative Spirit’ Again 
Shown in Montana Confab 


Plains has now 


copious 


HE Northern 

received its usual June 
rainfall which I mentioned last month. 
May at Miles City was the driest since 
1900. In 1900, my father’s winter range 
was burned by prairie fires during July, 
but August provided 6 inches of pre- 
cipitation and the sheep wintered on 
the range as usual. 

The phenomenal present-day spirit of 
cooperation of all the segments of the 
U. S. wool industry was again exem- 
plified in the Conference on Wool Prep- 
aration and Marketing which I attended 
at Bozeman, Montana, during early 
June. This meeting was sponsored by 
the Extension Service of all of the 
Western States. The theme was the 
necessity for wool preparation and mar- 
keting methods which will encourage 
and make economically feasible the pro- 
duction of a quality and grade of wool 
fully acceptable to American consum- 
ers. 

This is the extension of the coopera- 
tion evinced at the meeting of growers, 
manufacturers, and dealers reported 
last month. We are in a competitive 
situation. We must meet it. It is that 
simple. 

Weekly Trade Report No. 1288, Jan- 
uary 22, 1958 of Wool Associates of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, Inc. 
states it this way: 

“All of the various means of protect- 
ing the domestic wool industry, such as 
labeling, import restrictions, price sup- 
ports, etc., mean little unless the grower 
is encouraged to better his product to 
meet competition in preparation and 
marketing.” 

By the time this issue of the WOOL 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizonoe 


Dominic Eyherabide 


California 





Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Dan Fulton 


Montana 





J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 
Texas 


GROWER appears, meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the American Wool and 
Worsted Associates, the American 
Sheep Producers Council, and The Wool 
Bureau will have been held in New 
York City, June 26th and 27th. It is 
expected that these meetings will ex- 
pedite the plans which were so en- 
thusiastically set forth at the Boston 
meeting of early May. 

Never have we had such a promising 
outlook for that most necessary spirit 
of mutual helpfulness of all segments 
of our great industry. 

—Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. 


Strong Associations Needed 
to Preserve Sheep Industry 


AS this goes to press I will have 
‘& served my term of office as presi- 


dent of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association. 
I am sorry that I have not had a 


message for the growers each month. 
There have been plenty of problems. 
We have found the answers to some and 
are still working on some. 

Had we found a way to have made a 
great deal of money, we could have kept 
a small amount; income tax would have 
taken the larger part. If you will stop 
to think, money is not all our battle. We 
are fighting for a way of life and that 
way is in jeopardy. Had all our struggle 
been for money, we’ would have given 
up long ago. I believe our way of life 
is worth preserving. The only way I 
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L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 





R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 





William McGregor Howard Flitner 


Washington 


Wyoming 


see to preserve that is to keep our asso- 
ciations strong from the local to the 
national level so that we can present a 
united front to those that would have it 
otherwise. 
—L. Elton Gent, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


Holds Railroads Largely 
Made Own Difficulties 


T looks now as if there will be a lot 

of good lambs here in Oregon this 
year. The summer range is very good, 
with enough moisture to keep it that 
way for some time. While the wool 
market is still far below where it should 
be, it is encouraging to note that it is 
gaining strength. f 

I have just finished studying the re- 
port of the Surface Transportation 
Committee concerning the railroad sit- 
uation. There is no question that many 
railroads are in distress, but they have 
brought this situation on themselves 
to a large degree. 

Any stockman who has tried to open 
or close one of the gates in the dilapi- 
dated stockyards of a railroad and 
wound up with it on top of him and his 
sticking up through the slats, 
knows what I mean. And while he sat 
there waiting for someone to take the 
thing off him, he probably wondered 
why they didn’t plow some of the divi- 
dends they were paying back into 
improvement and upkeep. Perhaps they 
are wondering the same now. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Wool Market Activity 


Declines During June 


June 24, 1958 


HE wool market has gone into a 

quiet zone. The turn came about 
the middle of June following the rather 
brief spurt of activity and slightly in- 
creased prices. Even the demand for 
quarter blood wools which had dom- 
inated the market fell off. The major 
factor of this slowing up lies in the 
fact that many mills are now covered 
on initial orders and will not resume 
buying until they get new orders. One 


percent finished, some 20 million pounds 
of wool was still available. This total 
was broken down as follows: Four mil- 
lion pounds of 1957 twelve months’ and 
20 million pounds of 1958 twelve 
months’; 500,000 pounds of 1957 eight 
months’ and 41, million pounds of 
1958 eight months’; and 11% million 
pounds of 1957 fall wool still unsold. 
Of these 
pounds, it was reported, was being held 
off the market. 


amounts, some 10 million 


WESTERN WOOL SALES AND 
CONTRACTING 


CALIFORNIA: 


Frank C. Clarke, Daytonville, Men- 
docino County, sold his 1958 clip the 
first week of June at around 55 cents 
per pound. A clip with a high quality 
reputation, the Clarke wool brought 
72% cents last year. 

About 400 fleeces of purebred New 
Zealand-type Merino from the flock of 
Mrs. J. W. Mailliard, Jr. sold at 57'% 
cents per pound, f.o.b. Cloverdale, on 
June 4. Some 1,750 fleeces of commer- 
cial ranch wool from the J. W. Mailliard 
III flock brought 55 cents per pound. 

A Cloverdale clip of 2,500 Corriedale 
fleeces sold early in the month at 50 
cents. This clip was mostly three- 
eighths with some half blood, shrinking 


observer indicates that the new buying 
spurt might come sometime within the 
next 60 days. This is normally a dull 
market period because July is the gen- 
eral vacation time for the mills. 

Foreign auctions are reaching their 
closing point for the season, the end 
of June. Australian sales were de- 
scribed as on a mixed tone during the 
week ending June 20. At Brisbane, 
prices were steady and unchanged, and 
at Adelaide, they were slightly weaker. 

Imports of woolen fabrics are ap- 
proaching the “breakpoint” of the tariff 
quota of 1958—14.2 million pounds. As 
of June 7 such imports totaled 12,584,- 
327 pounds. 

Production of woolen and worsted 
fabrics during the first quarter of 1958 
amounted to 61.2 million finished linear 
yards. This was one percent above the 
last quarter of 1957, but approximately 
17 percent below the first quarter of 
1957. 

World wool consumption was off 16 
percent in the first quarter of 1958. In 
the 10 largest consuming countries of 
the free world, first quarter consump- 
tion was 3 percent below the previous 
quarter and 16 percent below the rela- 
tively high level of the first quarter of 
1957. During the two most recent quar- 
ters, France had displaced the United 
States as the second leading consumer 
of wool. 

Stocks of apparel wool in the U. S. 
of June 1 were estimated at 176.8 mil- 
lion pounds of clean wool. This is 
slightly higher than stocks on the same 
date in 1957. The total at that time 
was 173.2 million clean pounds. 

We have seen no estimates of just 
how mich of the 1958 clip as a whole 
has been sold, how much consigned, and 
how much warehoused for later sales. 
(See “Around the Range Country” for 
estimates in various localities). 

As of June 17, it was estimated that 
in Texas where shearing was about 95 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.. 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple .05 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing... .00 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 90 
*Ave. French Combing..... 85 


$1.10—1.20 56 $ .4g 53 
1.05 
1.00 


59 $ .45—. 64 $ .40— .43 
1.10 55 A 50 60 42— , 65 .387— .39 
1.05 56 44 46 61 ; A 66 .34— .36 


1.10 61 52 54 § . p t 45— .47 
1.05 52 48 : 5i At ! E 42 44 


1.00 48 
95 49 


A9— .5¢ 
A3— .49 


4A1— .46 
38— .43 


One-quarter Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 90— 95 46 49— .5 18 
*Ave. French Combing......... 85— .90 47 A5— .48 49 
*Low-quarter Blood: .85— .90 41 .50— 53 43 
*Commorn & Braid .80— .85 40 4A8— . 42 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


1.05—1.15 57 
1.00—1.10 59 


A5— .49 59 
41— 45 61 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 15 25 54 53— .58 58 .48— .53 62 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..... ; x 55 50— 54 59 .45— .49 63 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... .05—1.15 57 45— 49 61 41— 45 65 
*8 Months (1” and over) .05—1.15 55 47— 52 68 44— 48 61 
*Fall (%” and over) .90—1.00 56 40— .44 59 .87— 41 62 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


(2) 


(3) 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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in the low 40’s. Another Cloverdale clip 
of 3,000 fleeces also sold at 50 cents. 
In Mendocino County recent sales have 
been largely at 50 cents with some as 
high as 51 and 51% cents. In Solano 
County where shearing has been going 
on for over two months, lamb’s wool 
was bringing 33 cents per pound. 

By June 17 wool activity in Califor- 
nia was slowing up. At that time it 
was estimated that 50 percent of the 
spring clip had been sold; 20 percent 
consigned; and the rest stored at 
ranches or not yet shorn. The Califor- 
nia Livestock News of that date stated 
that no wool had been sold in Humboldt 
County, one of the large sheep produc- 
ing areas, and the Imperial Valley had 
a carload or more yet to be sold. 


IDAHO: 


Several pools have been sold recently 
as follows: 


Aberdeen 39°. cents 
Bear Lake or Montpelier......45.03 cents 
Blackfoot 11.77 cents 
Bonneville County 12.65 cents 
Lincoln County 41 cents 
Mountain Home 39.76 cents 
Rich County 42 cents 
Shoshone 41 cents 
Twin Falls County 11.35 cents 


Two range clips of about 1,800 fleeces 


Aids Presented 
For Sheath Sores 


YVERY year a few rams are sifted out 
at sales on account of sores on the 
sheath. In the interest of preventing 
this situation, Dr. A. K. Kuttler, Utah 
State veterinarian, has submitted this 
statement from a recent article on the 
treatment and control of this condition: 
“Applying five percent copper sulfate 
to the lesions has been recommended 
by Australians. If the lesion occurs in 
heavily wooled areas as around the 
prepuce, the wool in the area should 
be trimmed. Tincture of iodine has 
been used in America. It is advisable 
to add glycerin or similar product to the 
iodine to prevent drying and the scab 
reforming. Neither of the above prep- 
arations should be injected into the 
prepuce or vagina. If the prepuce is 
swollen closed, it should be opened 
surgically. 

“Tsolation of affected animals should 
be practiced and all breeding stopped 
until the disease has disappeared. It is 
a common practice among sheepmen of 
this country to examine all the bucks 
and eliminate all that have suspicious 
lesions on the preputial orifice or on 
the penis.” 
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each were also sold the first week of 


June at 41 cents. 


MONTANA: 


Some 15,650 fleeces were sold in dif- 
ferent areas during the month at 40 
cents a pound, and 3,250 fleeces at 39 
eents. Around 6,000 fleeces at Dillon 
brought 384% cents and 35 cents was 
paid for 450 fleeces in the Havre area, 
40'% cents for 3,300 fleeces in the Har- 
lem and Shawmut areas. Forty-three 
cents was paid for 13,000 fleeces of fine 
and half blood wool in the Dillon area, 
and for 1,200 fleeces at Stanford. Some 
5,200 fleeces sold at Alzada in a price 
range from 4114 to 44 cents, while at 
Albion 4,400 fleeces sold at 43 to 4315 
cents. 

In the Great Falls area a reputation 
clip of 3,500 fleeces of fine wool sold 
at 471% cents, and 45'4 cents was paid 
for a White Sulphur Springs clip of 
around 3,500 fleeces. Also, a 10,000- 
fleece clip at White Sulphur Springs 
sold at $1.20 clean basis landed Boston, 
2 cents per grease pound. This 
clip is one of Montana’s best. 


less 


NEVADA: 


The California Livestock News on 
June 10 reports the sale of 6,000 fleeces 
by the Holland Livestock Company of 
Gerlach, Nevada, at 41 cents. 


NEW MEXICO: 
Early in the month big weights of 


Roswell, New Mexico wools were sold 
from 38'% to 45 cents to the grower. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Up to June 20 it was reported that 
sales totaling 10,200 fleeces had 
made in a price range of 41 to 43.5 
cents in western South Dakota and 
southeastern Montana. In the Newell 
area, 1,000 fleeces sold on a clean basis, 
core test, at 44%, cents per pound, 
grease basis, net to the grower. 


been 


TEXAS: 


Some 700,000 pounds of 12 months’ 
wool was sold early in the month at 
prices generally on the “upside of the 
middle 40-cent figure.” Around 150,000 
pounds, mostly Corriedale crossbred 
fleeces, brought 4514 to 525, cents early 
in June. 

At the middle of the month trading 
commenced to slow down. However, 
quite a tonnage moved in a price range 
of 32 to 525% cents. 


UTAH: 


The wool season is pretty well over 
in Utah; that is, with the exception of 
a few of the larger clips, the 1958 wools 


have either been sold, consigned, or 


moved into warehouses for later sales. 
WYOMING: 


Sales in the Casper area of 8,600 
fleeces of late shorn, relatively short 
staple wool, ranged from 32% to 36 
cents. In the Buffalo and Gillette areas, 
around 16,000 fleeces brought from 3614 


to 43 cents. Most of the sales in the 
Gillette area were made at 42 to 43 
cents. A few choice Gillette clips 


brought 45 cents, and in the Douglas 
area, also one clip sold at the 45-cent 
figure. 


Youth Clubs Hold 
22nd Stock Show 


( VER 300 Future Farmers of Amer- 

ica and 4-H Club members presented 
their top cattle, hogs and lambs at the 
22nd annual Intermountain Junior Fat 
Stock Show. The event was held at 
North Salt Lake, Utah, June 3-5, 1958. 

Special Master Stockman pins were 
awarded to the boys and girls whose 
animals received purple ribbons. Grad- 
ing was done according to a _ pre- 
arranged set of standards and not by 
competition. 


Master Stockman winners, all in 
Utah, were: 
Cattle—Julie Ann Jensen, Logan; 


Eddie Morgan, Morgan; Ronald Inouye, 
American Fork; Reggie Hansen, Salina; 
Curtis Morgan, Morgan, and Bud West, 
Palmyra. 


Lambs—Steven Poritt, Tremonton 
(two awards); Allen Ogden, Delta; Jer- 
ry Huff, Delta; Richard Jensen, Gar- 


land; Leland Stokes, Tremonton; Dale 
Firth, Tremonton, and Robert Jensen, 
Garland (two awards). 
Curtis Biggs, 
awards); Jack Thompson, 
Don Reid, Ephraim (three 
Paul Bambrough, Syracuse, 
Summers, Paradise. 

All of the animals entered were sold 
at auction at the close of the show. For 
top prime cattle, 60 cents per pound 
was paid; for hogs, 41 cents, and for 
prime lambs, $1.80 a pound. Hotel 
Utah, Safeway Stores, and Producers 
Livestock Association were among the 
purchasers of top animals. 

For accurate record keeping and cost 
accounting in raising their animals, 
special awards were given Lyle Tud- 
denham of Logan and Allen Morgan of 
Morgan by Cudahy Packing Company, 
Dee Ann Jensen of Garland and Joe 
Toone of Croydon by Hartford Insur- 
ance Company. Kent T. Anderson of 
Tremonton won the annual Aberdeen- 
Angus trophy. 


Tooele (two 
Ephraim; 
awards); 
and Paul 


Hogs 
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Plea for Greater Cooperation 





CRA Reports Progress on New Herder Plan 


HE California Range Association re- 

cently announced that work is pro- 
gressing on the program of importing 
additional sheepherders to the United 
States under contract. 

Association officials also said the 
CRA will again accept applications for 
sheepherders from wool growers as soon 
as all details of the new plan have been 
worked out. 

The new 


designed to 


program is 


the obstacles and 
problems encountered during the past 
year, while the “old” sheepherder plan 
The new program is de- 
signed to bring about corrective meas- 
ures, particularly stricter enforcement 
of program rules. 


overcome some of 


was in effect. 


Among the proposed corrective meas- 
ures are: 


1. The holding of wool growers to 





Sulf 


August 5-6 
August 6 
August 16 
August 20-21 


September 24 
IDAHO 





HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 

EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 


Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 

OREGON RAM SALE, PENDLETON, OREGON 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 


September 24-25 WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 


For Complete Details, 


Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


€. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 











terms set forth in the sheepherder con- 
tract or agreement. 

2. The enforcement, under threat of 
penalty of payment of excessive costs, 
of immediate CRA corre- 
spondence, bulletins and circulars, ete. 

“Failure on the part of the wool 
grower and the sheepherder to familiar- 
ize themselves with contract terms has 
caused 90 percent of all contract viola- 
tions under the past programs,” the 
CRA said. 

“Furthermore, because many growers 
have not followed rules and regulations, 
the association has had tremendous ex- 
penses in regard to the transfer of 
herders from one grower to another,” 
it was pointed out. 

The new program makes “the wool 
grower, who signed an application to 
import a sheepherder to the United 
States, responsible for expenses in- 
curred by the CRA in regard to locating 
other employment for that herder; fail- 
ure of the grower to forward return 
fare deposits when requested; failure of 
the grower to reply to requests for pass- 
ports, report forms and payment of in- 
surance premiums, or any _ othe 
violations.” 

In an effort to help wool growers 
avoid future contract violations, the 
CRA set forth five rules for all growers 
to follow: 

1. Read all CRA bulletins sent to you 
regarding sheepherder imports. 

2. Submit applications only for 
sheepherders that you can employ 
steadily after their arrival in the United 
States. Do not be swayed by requests 
from “outsiders” who ask you to spon- 
sor sheepherders unless you actually 
have work for the herder after he ar- 
rives in the country. 

3. Be ready to accept the responsi- 
bility for the sheepherder after his 
arrival and when he begins working for 
you. 

4. If the herder violates his contract 
with the association by refusing to 
herd sheep or, in some other way, does 
not live up to his contract, he will be 
deported. Any contract violations by 
the herder should be brought to the 
attention of the association imme- 
diately. 

5. Be ready to accept changes in the 
program from time to time. Any changes 
made by the association will be for the 
growers benefit. It takes months to work 
out all details and new approaches to 
various problems will be forthcoming if 
it is determined that changes would be 


helpful. 


response to 
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After 4) Years Service 





Swift Vice President Retires 


ee F I could choose, I wouldn’t want to 

be one year younger or one 
older,” said Paul C. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and director of Swift & Company, 
shortly before his retirement on June 
1, after 45 vears of with the 
company. 


year 


service 


Smith joined Swift in 1913 as an 
office boy at the Kansas City meat 
packing plant. After working twenty 
years in various divisions of the beef 
business and at several Swift plants he 
was elected a vice president in 1933. In 
that capacity he was given supervision 
over the beef, lamb and veal operations 
and over buying of cattle, calves, and 
lambs for Swift & Company. He was 
elected a director in January, 1950. 

During his 45 years of service with 
the company, Smith contributed gen- 
erously to many significant changes 
that have taken place in the beef, lamb, 
and veal business. He conceived the 
idea of putting Swift brands on beef, 
lamb, and veal in the early ’20’s and 
developed the first roll-on to apply the 
Swift brands to those meats. He was 
instrumental in starting, in 1925, 
Swift’s program of advertising beef, 
lamb, and veal by brand name. By the 
outbreak of World War II Swift was 
spending about three million dollars 
annually for the advertising and pro- 
motion of Swift’s beef under the com- 
pany’s brands. “Compulsory govern- 
ment grading of beef during World War 
II knocked our beef advertising into a 
‘cocked hat,’’’ he commented recently. 

Smith started Swift’s system of grad- 
ing beef, lamb, and veal and helped 
give direction to the industry grading 
system finally adopted in 1927, which 
saw the start of the Federal meat grad- 
ing system. 

The beef trade used to complain about 
“fiery beef” when P. C. Smith was head 
of the Beef, Lamb, and Veal Department 
at Swift’s Denver plant. He conceived 
the idea of shrouding beef carcasses as 
a means of improving the color of the 
meat. He subsequently found that 
shrouding, now almost universal in the 
industry, also helped reduce cooler 
shrink. 

During the past quarter century 
Smith has become well known to many 
hundreds of ranchers and farmers 
through his activities in connection with 
Swift’s Livestock Producer Trips. He 
played a key role in planning, organ- 
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izing and conducting the first of these 
trips in 1932. He is the only person who 
has participated actively in all of them. 
The 80th Swift Trip group in March 
presented him with a scroll, on behalf 


Plan Ahead — Make 


Reservations Now 


Fill out this blank 
and send to: 


Convention Bureau 

Portland Chamber of Commerce 
824 S. W. 5th Avenue 

Portland 4, Oregon 


of all Swift Trip participants, in appre- 
ciation of his outstanding contribution 
to better understanding within the 
livestock and meat industry. 

Following his retirement, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith plan to live on their farm 
near Valparaiso, Indiana. 

George H. Swift, Jr., Mr. 
Smith in charge of beef, lamb and veal 
operations for Swift & Company. Mr. 
Swift is a grandson of Gustavus F. 
Swift, founder of the company. His late 
father served 52 with Swift & 
Company, retiring as a director in 1950. 


succeeds 


years 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 


First Choice Hotel: _ 


Second Choice Hotel: 
I prefer: single 
Arrival: January _____, 1959 __ 


Departure: January __ 


double 





Address 


HOTELS AVAILABLE: 


Multnomah Hotel (headquarters) 
Benson Hotel 
Congress Hotel 2.2.2.4... ; 


Imperial Hotel (reserved for 
Oregon delegation) 


*Suites available at varied rates. 


Single 
$8-9 


8-9 9-12 


Twin 
$12-16 
12-16 


7-9 9-12 


Double 


$9-12 


7-10 8-12 








June Lamb Market Reaches 
Highest Peak in Two Years 


June 24, 1958 
ONTINUATION of the May trend of 
small market receipts and increased 
wholesale dressed lamb prices, plus a 
decreased supply in all red meats, sent 
June spring lamb prices at most major 
terminal markets upward to the highest 
peak in two years. 

Not since mid-June, 1956, have lamb 
prices at most of the 12 major markets 
reached the mark attained during June. 

As was the case in May, the price 
upturn was felt only in the spring lamb 
market. Old crop lambs, which took the 
brunt of the late April market decline, 
failed to register the recovery enjoyed 
by spring lambs. Old crop lamb prices 
did, for the most part, remain reason- 
ably stable throughout the month, reg- 
istering both a few minor price declines 
and a few minor price hikes. 

The only major market terminal 
which failed to feel the June price in- 
crease was Ft. Worth. Lamb prices at 
this market remained constant with 
those paid in May and slightly below 
the April, 1958, high. The Ft. Worth 
market has been slow to recover from 
the slump it suffered during May, when 
it handled between 40 and 50 percent of 
all major terminal receipts over one 
two-week period. 

The June price hike was particularly 
felt at Chicago, where prices on high 
choice and prime grade spring slaughter 
lambs reached $26.25 to $27 on June 24. 
Bulk choice grade spring lambs were 
selling for $25 to $26; good to low 
choice grade lambs were bringing $23.50 
to $24.75; and choice grade old crop 
lambs were selling at $22.50. 

The price upturn, though not felt as 
strongly as in Chicago, was also very 
noticeable at other midwestern markets, 
Denver and Ogden. 

The average price paid during June 
for choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs at most major markets was be- 
tween $23 and $25. However, the major 
price boost was received during late 
June, with the average price paid for 
choice and prime grade lambs climbing 
to $24 to $26. The June high, as pre- 
viously mentioned, was recorded at 
Chicago. The low price of $22 on choice 
grade spring lambs was also recorded at 
Chicago, on June 2. 

Choice grade spring lambs reached 
$25.50 at Omaha during the month, 
while the same grade lamb attained 
prices of $24 and $23.50 at Ogden and 


20 


Ft. Worth, respectively. Choice and 
prime grade spring slaughter lambs 
brought a high price of $26 at Denver 
late in the month. 

Sales of good and choice grade spring 
slaughter lambs were reported in a June 
range of $21.50 to $26. The low figure 
was paid at both Ogden and Ft. Worth 
on June 2, while the high was paid at 
Chicago on June 16 and 24. 

Choice and prime grade old crop 
lambs sold at $17.50 to $22.50 through- 
out June. This was the same price as 
was paid throughout most of May. As 
in May, the high price was again re- 
ceived at Chicago, while the low was 
received at Ft. Worth. 

Good and choice old crop slaughter 
lambs brought prices in a range of from 
$16.50 to $22.50 during June. The low 
was again paid at Ft. Worth throughout 
most of the month, while the high was 
paid at Chicago on June 24. 

Slaughter ewe prices, which declined 
considerably during both April and 
May, continued to decline during June, 
but not nearly as drastically in most 
cases. The only major price drop in 
slaughter ewes during the month was 
recorded at Omaha, where the figure 
dipped $1 to $1.50. However, Omaha 
market prices were considerably higher 
than most other markets at the start 
of the month. Prices on slaughter ewes 
at the Nebraska terminal market were 
in line with other terminal markets at 
the close of the month. 

Good and choice slaughter 
brought $6 to $9.25 during the month. 


ewes 


The high was received at Omaha on 
June 2, while the low was received at 
Chicago, Omaha and Ogden during the 
period of June 12 to 19. 

Cull and utility grade slaughter ewes 
brought $3 to $7 during June. The low 
was paid at Denver on June 12, while 
the high was paid at Omaha and Ft. 
Worth on the same date. 

Activity in the feeder lamb market 
was very spotty during the month, with 
the only consistent market activity re- 
ported at Ft. Worth. At Ft. Worth, 
prices ranged from $16 to $20 through- 
out the month. The only other markets 
reporting feeder lamb activity were 
Omaha and Ogden. Omaha _ reported 
some spotty market activity on choice 
California spring feeders, which 
brought prices of $23 to $24.25. Ogden 
also reported spotty activity on feed- 
ers, which brought prices of $20 to 
$20.50. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


During early June, one load of choice 
California spring slaughter lambs sold 
in the wool for $23, with an additional 
3,500 head of good to mostly choice 
shorn lambs with No. 2 pelts going for 
$21.25 to mostly $21.50. Also, some 
15,000 head of good and choice lambs 
with No. 2 pelts brought $19.50 to $21, 
with $21 going for lambs under 105- 
pounds; $20.50 to $20.75 going for 105 
to 110-pound lambs and down to $19.50 
for heavyweight lambs. 

An additional 7,000 good and choice 
lambs weighing up to 110-pounds also 
sold in early June for $19 to $21, while 
six loads of good and choice lambs, in- 
cluding weights of up to 117-pounds, 
sold at $20.50. Some 1,100 head of good 
and choice wooled spring feeders sold 
at $19 to $20.50. 

At Bakersfield, some 4,700 
shorn lambs were delivered and sold at 
$18.60 per cwt. during the early part 


head of 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime . 
Good and Choice .... 


1957 


1958 


June 14 
233,836 
3 


t 
> 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 7 


Prime, 45-55 pounds ... 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


Cattle 
Calves 


Sheep and Lambs ............ 


53.00 
52.40 
49.60 


50.88 
48.38 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 7 





1957 
1,665,000 
580,000 
4,884,000 
1,133,000 


1958 
1,468,000 
438,000 
4,444,000 
1,122,000 
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of the month. The lambs averaged close 
to 120 pounds each. 

During mid-June several thousand 
head of good to prime, with mostly 
choice, pellet fed and clover pastured 
spring slaughter lambs brought $21 to 
$22. Also, many loads of shorn, clover 
pastured spring slaughter lambs, weigh- 
ing under 105-pounds, sold on a deliv- 
ered to plant basis for $21.50 to $22, 
with a few loads of 110-pound, shorn, 
pellet fed lambs with No. 2 pelts selling 
on the same basis for $22 to $22.50. 

During mid-month a load of good and 
choice shorn yearling breeding ewes 
brought $26.50 per head. 

Toward the end of June, 5,000 head 
of mostly choice, 105 to 115-pound 
spring lambs, pellet fed and with shorn 
No. 2 pelts, brought $24. An additional 
3,000 head of good to mostly choice 90 
to 112-pound, pellet fed and clover pas- 
tured spring lambs with shorn No. 1 
and 2 pelts sold at $22 to $22.50. 

A sale of stock was 
ported during the latter part of 
month, with 5,000 head of good 
choice yearling ewes selling for $24 to 
$26.50 per head. 


COLORADO 


The only activity recorded in Colo- 
rado during June was in the Craig area 
during the middle of the month. A big 
string of aged ewes was contracted for 
delivery in mid-September at $11 to 
$11.50 each. 


also re- 
the 
and 


ewes 


IDAHO 


All reported country sales and con- 
tracting activity in Idaho was handled 
during mid-June. 

The first Idaho range lambs of the 
season were sold during the week of 
June 8 to 14. They went for immediate 
point, with 920 head averaging 108 
pounds. 

Two other bands sold at $23 per cwt., 
f.o.b. loading point. Three central Idaho 
outfits contracted their lambs straight 
across for July and August delivery at 
$20.50 and $21 per cwt. 

Also reported were 
sales: 

Some 1,000 head from a farm flock in 
the southwest area, containing 80 per- 
cent choice slaughter lambs, contracted 
for immediate delivery at $21 to $21.25. 
Some 200 fleshy 75 to 90-pound feeder 
lambs sold to go East at $19 to $20. 

The Cassia County Pool reported the 
sale of 247 lambs, 99 pounds, at $21.85; 
and additional 16 lambs at $19, and 153 
shorn 135-pound ewes at $5.85. The 
Seven County Pool Nyssa-Nampa sold 
150 choice lambs at $21.35 and a feeder 
end at $19.50. In the Picabo area, 920 
head of range slaughter lambs, weigh- 
ing 105 pounds brought $22.25, with 
four additional loads bringing $22.50. 


the following 
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MONTANA 


Early in June, some 1,200 mixed 
blackfaced lambs contracted for fall 
delivery in the Bynum area for $21 
During the same period in southcentral 
Montana, a few totaling 3,500 
head of good and choice whitefaced 
wether feeder !ambs contracted for fall 
delivery at $20. An additional 1,500 
mixed ewe and wether’ whitefaced 
lambs brought $23 and $20 respectively. 

During the middle of the month, 
sheep sales totaling around 5,900 head 
of good and choice yearling ewes were 
reported in southcentral and northern 
Montana. The 5,900 contracted out of 
the wool for delivery in July, with 
blackfaces going at $22 to $22.50 per 
head and whitefaces at $23. In the 
Albion area, some 400 whitefaced 
wether lambs contracted at 20 cents a 
pound for delivery on September 15. 
There was no reported activity in late 


sales 


June. 
NEW MEXICO 

During the early part of the month, 
some 8,000 good and choice spring 
slaughter lambs were contracted for 
June delivery with East Coast buyers 
Ewe lambs’ brought $21.50, while 
wethers brought $20. A few good and 
choice old crop slaughter lambs, run- 
ning 90 percent yearlings, sold for 
immediate delivery at $16. 

An additional 3,000 New Mexico 
feeder lambs were contracted for No- 
vember delivery at $20 during the mid- 
dle of the month. No further activity 
was reported. 


OREGON 


In the Willamette Valley, 4,000 mostly 
choice spring lambs, weighing 85 to 105 
pounds, were contracted during early 
June. Those contracted for plant de- 
livery brought $20 to $21.50, while 
those purchased at buying stations 
brought $19.50 to $20. An additional 
600 mostly choice 85 to 90-pound lambs 
went for $20.50, f.o.b. the valley. 

Some 1,200 mixed lambs contracted 
for delivery between July 20 and Au- 
gust 15 at $20. Also contracted for 
September delivery were 1,800 mixed 
blackfaced lambs. They were estimated 
at 85 pounds and went for $20. An 
additional 700 mixed fats and feeders 
contracted for late July delivery at 
$18.25, while 600 whitefaced ewe lambs 
went for September 1 delivery at $25.25 
cewt. 

In mid-June, three loads of mostly 
choice, 90 to 95-pound, spring slaugh- 
ter lambs were contracted in the Cor- 
vallis area for $21 to $21.75 f.o.b., with 
four percent shrink. Some 4,000 Wil- 
lamette Valley and Roseburg area lambs 
brought $21.50 to $22, delivered to Port- 


land, and $20.75 to $21 at the buying 
station. 

The LaGrande Pool also reported the 
sale of 100 choice, 95-pound lambs at 
$20.35 f.o.b., with three percent shrink. 
2,500 lambs in the Nyssa area 
for $21.50 straight across, with 
for July. 

TEXAS 

In south Texas in early June, several 
small strings of good and choice 
spring slaughter lambs sold for imme- 
diate delivery at $21 to $22, with a few 
loads of 85 to 90-pound lambs included 
at $21.75 to $22. A few mostly choice 
spring feeder lambs, weighing around 
80 pounds, brought $20 for immediate 
delivery, while a couple of strings of 
utility and good aged shorn slaughter 
wethers with No. 2 and 3 pelts, brought 
$12.50, with pay weight limited to 110 
pounds. Upward to 10,000 good and 
choice spring slaughter lambs were 
contracted for June delivery by East 
Coast buyers at $21.50. 

In mid-June good and choice spring 
lambs in Texas brought up to $22.50 at 
Fort Worth and $21 to $21.50 in country 
trading. Feeder lambs quoted $19 to 
$20, with utility breeding ewes bringing 
$15 to $16 for solid mouths; $20 to $21 
for yearlings and $19 to $20 for two- 
vear-olds. 


Some 
went 


delivery slated 


WASHINGTON 


Some 450 mostly choice spring lambs, 
weighing between 83 and 95 pounds, 
were contracted in early June at $21 
to $22, on a delivered basis. Some 97 
choice 93-pound lambs from the Pasco 
Pool went for $21.02, with three per- 
cent shrink. 

Toward mid-month, 
Goldenrule area choice 
sold for $22.25, for Yakima and $23 
delivered to Portland. An additional 
400 eastern area choice 100-pound lambs 
went at $22.25, with mixed good and 
choice lambs going at $21 to $21.50. 
Good grade lambs brought $20, deliv- 
ered to Spokane. 

The Moses Lake Pool reported the 
sale of 236 choice 92-pound lambs after 
three percent shrink at $21.55 and 100 
mostly cull shorn ewes at $3. There 
was no report of late June buying 
activity in Washington. 


WYOMING 


In the Casper area in the first part 
of June, around 1,900 whitefaced wether 
lambs brought $21, while smaller lots, 
totaling nearly 3,600 head, of white- 
faced wethers brought $20.50 in the 
Gillette area. 

South-central Wyoming reports in 
mid-June indicated that between 1,200 
and 1,500 lambs contracted for fall 
delivery brought $21. No further buy- 
ing activity was reported. 


1,750 Yakima- 
spring lambs 
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(Continued from page 7) 

over packer activities in respect to meat, 
meat food products and livestock prod- 
ucts in unmanufactured form was to 
have come up in the House very earl) 
in June. It is now expected that House 
action will come this week. 

The O’Mahoney-Watkins bill (S. 1356) 
passed by the Senate in May, calling 
for concurrent jurisdiction by the two 
Government agencies is still expected 
to be offered as a substitute for the 
Cooley-Hill bill (H. R. 9020). There is 
also some possibility that another sub- 
stitute will be offered containing some 
features of both bills. 


Transportation Taxes 


On June 19, the Senate voted to re- 
peal the three percent tax on freight 
and the 10 percent tax on passenger 
fares. These are amendments to the 
House-passed version of the corporate 
and excise tax extension bill (H. R. 
12695) which has already passed the 
House. The House rejected the amend- 
ments on June 23 and a Senate-House 
conference committee is now consider- 
ing the bill. 

It is expected that the President will 
sign this measure even if these amend- 
ments are retained since it will provide 
the Treasury with over two billion dol- 
lars that would otherwise be lost when 
the corporate and excise tax rates un- 
der consideration drop at the end of 
the month under present law. 


Transportation Bills 


S. 3778, an omnibus transportation 
bill was passed by the Senate on June 
11 with, among other things, a provi- 
sion for Government loans to railroads. 
This bill keeps intact the motor carrier 
“exempt” status on all agricultural 
products except frozen fruits, frozen 
berries, and frozen vegetables. 

On June 12, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee reported 
its omnibus transportation bill (H. R. 
12832). This follows the Senate-passed 
bill in most aspects except one that is 
very important to wool growers. In ad- 
dition to the commodities listed in the 
Senate bill, it provides that motor car- 
riers hauling the following commodities 
would no longer be exempt from ICC 
regulations: “Coffee, tea, cocoa, hemp, 
and wool imported from any foreign 
country or wool, cleaned or scoured, 
wool tops and noils, or wool waste, 
carded but not spun, woven or knitted.” 

This means that scouring plants lo- 
cated in various States, including the 
West and Texas, would no longer be 
able to have scoured wool hauled by 
truck at rates agreed to by the shippers 
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Merino Ram Tops 
Sydney Sheep Show 


HE Sydney Sheep Show is one of the 

big Australian sheep events. This 
year’s 59th annual was held June 2-4. 
The Merryville Pty. Ltd. of Yass, New 
South Wales, again won all top honors. 
This famous stud exhibited the grand 
champion Merino ram, pictured, the 
grand champion ewe, and for the sev- 
enth time won the Stonehaven Cup. 
This special award was initiated by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Stonehaven in 1930 for 


‘Brilliant Example,” this year’s grand champion 
Merino ram at the Sydney, Australia, Sheep Show. 
Merryville Pty. Ltd. of Yass, New South Wales, was 
the exhibitor. This stud, it is reported, has shown 
11 grand champion rams in the last 12 years. 
“Brilliant Example” about 40 pounds of 


fine wool. 


carries 





and truckers. Trucks hauling scoured 
wool would be under ICC rate-making 
jurisdiction. At present, scoured wool 
is moving from some areas by trucks at 
over $1.50 per hundredweight less than 
rates charged by railroads. Since it is 
believed that scouring of wool in the 
West is an industry that has consider- 
able growth possibilities, every effort 
is being made to have the transporta- 
tion of scoured wool by truck continued 
under “exempt” status. 


Textile Industry Study 


and 
cre- 


The Special Senate Interstate 
Foreign Commerce Subcommittee 
ated to study domestic textile industry 
problems, will hold public hearings July 
8-10 to receive testimony from industry 
and labor spokesmen. Dr. William H. 
Miernyk is staff director of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Miernyk is economics pro- 
fessor and director of the Bureau of 
Business and Economics Research at 
Northeastern University at Boston. 


the best exhibit of five Merino sheep 
selected from the various show classes. 
It isn’t that the sheep all 
have the same strength of wool. They 
are judged with regard to type and 
uniformity necessary in breeding. 
An interesting sidelight at the Sydney 
Show was the fact that a Corriedale 
fleece came close to winning the grand 
champion award. It was beaten into 
position by a Merino 
weighed 27 pounds and 
length and excellent style 
sponsored by the New 
Breeders Associa- 


necessary 


fleece 


had 


reserve 
which 
plenty of 
This show is 
South Wales Sheep 
tion. 


Sydney Sales 


The Sydney sales are held in conjunc 
tion with the show. Haddon Rig Stud, 
Warren, N. S. W. owned by G. B. S 
Falkiner, gained top price of $8,460 at 
this year’s stud Merino ram sales. The 
buyer was Gordon Bros., Guiseley, Wal- 
gett. Bundemar Stud, Trangie, got 
$8,225 for a special stud ram bought by 
James Ferguson, of Trangie. 

Bundemar Stud, Trangie, also sold a 
ram at $5,640 to Goldsborough Mort 
and another at $4,230 to Murray Downs. 

Apart from the top price of $8,460, 
Haddon Rig sold special studs at $4,700, 
two at $2,820, and one at $2,937.50. 

The average price of stud rams was 
down from 20 to 25 percent on last 
year’s values. It was generally expected 
that prices would be lower this year 
because of the fall in wool prices. 

However, the demand was generally 
better than anticipated and good quality 
sheep from the studs in fashion brought 
good prices. 

An interesting feature of the sale was 
the demand for Poll Merino rams. The 
Poll Merino Stud of F. S. Falkiner and 
Sons Pty. Ltd., Zara, Wanganella, sold 
a special stud poll ram to Portland 
Downs (Q) for $4,700, and another for 
$2,408.75. 

Figures at the close of the three days’ 
sales indicated that 834 sheep, including 
55 ewes, sold at an average of $429.38. 
At the 1957 sales, 794 sheep, including 
62 ewes, sold for an average of $589.34. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is 
indebted to the News Service of the Austra- 
lian Wool Bureau for information on the 
sale and the picture of the grand champion 
ram. 
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Wool Incentive Payments... 


(Continued from page 13) 


million pounds. The Act sets the top 
incentive level at 110 percent of parity 
and limits the cumulative payments 
under the program to an amount equal 
to 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures beginning Jan. 1, 1953. 
For the 1955 marketing year, the 62- 
cent per pound incentive level reflected 
106 percent of the September 1954 par- 
ity, when the level was set. The 62- 
cent level has been continued for the 
three succeeding years of the program 
and was 106 percent of parity for the 
1956 marketing year, 101 percent of 
parity for the 1957 marketing year, and 
95 percent of parity for the 1958 mar- 
keting year. 
—USDA Release 


Stiff Lamb Ils . 


(Continued from page 11) 


of steamed bone meal are less palatable 
than others. Whenever animals refuse 
to eat the steamed-bone meal and salt 
mixture, defluorinated phosphate or di- 
calcium phosphate should be used to 
insure an adequate intake of phos- 
phorus. 

Phosphorus should always be_ in- 
cluded in the ration for ewes before 
lambing. It will benefit not only the 
ewes, but also their lambs. In the latter, 
it will help to prevent an early phos- 
phorus deficiency and, consequently, 
dirt eating, which is the cause of many 
losses in shed-raised lambs. 

If ewes are lambed in sheds, it is 
always beneficial to start creep feeding 
grain or pellets containing at least 2 
percent of one of the above phosphorus 
supplements to the lambs at 7 to 10 
days of age. At the same time, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of salt and a phos- 
phorus supplement should be available, 
free-choice, for ewes and lambs at all 
times. 

Losses in lambs caused by dirt eating 
and stiffness can easily be prevented 
if sheepmen will remember that these 
symptoms are signs of phosphorus de- 
ficiency and that immediate steps must 
be taken to provide the necessary phos- 
phorus and to keep it available to the 
animals at all times. The saving of two 
or three lambs will more than pay for 
all the phosphorus supplement used 
during the entire year. 

There is also indication that the 
stiffness resulting from sneezeweed 
(Helenium hoopesii) poisoning can be 
prevented by supplying the animals 
with phosphorus throughout the grazing 


season. 
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A New, Improved Meat 
... LAMB 


No matter how good lamb seemed to 
be in the past, the new modern 
American Lamb is the best yet. Im- 
proved production and feeding meth- 
ods have developed a new high in 
lean meat values. Improved packer 
processing, too, brings you a modern 
model lamb with a new tenderness 
and fine flavor. And best of all, these 
modern methods mean lamb is no 
longer just for Spring, you get tender 
young lamb every month in the year. 


FREE RECIPES 


Ask at your market or write: LAMB, 18 East eet 
2nd Ave., Denver, Colorado = sai 


Lams i dolieious 40 many diferent ways 
One of a series of “Taste Adventures with Lamb” by A.S.P.C. BW-11-57 
NUMBER EIGHT OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., by its advertising agency. This is the eighth in a group 


of advertisements being reprinted by your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 





Wool Fabric Production Shows Decline 


HE production of men’s and boy’s 
wear fabrics containing 50 percent 

or more wool declined 714 million yards 
between the first quarters of 1957 and 
1958. This reflected a significant drop 
in the production of woolens. As a con- 
sequence, worsted and woolen construc- 
tions shared the market in equal pro- 
portions for the first time since 1954. 
During the intervening years, woolen 
constructions had increased their share 
of the male wear wool fabric market at 
the expense of worsted constructions. 
The impact, among the major weight 
classes, of the shift from woolens to 
worsteds was most drastic in fabrics 
weighing less than 9 ounces per linear 
yard. Worsteds increased their share 
of the total output of these weights 
from 53 percent in the first quarter of 
1957 to 78 percent in the first quarter 
of 1958, with an offsetting decline in the 
relative importance of woolens. Lesser 
shifts in the direction of worsteds also 


occurred in fabrics weighing between 
9 and 13 ounces and in fabrics weigh- 
ing between 13 and 16 ounces. The 
only exception to this pattern occurred 
in fabrics weighing between 16 and 20 
ounces. Here, worsted constructions 
declined from 10 percent of 1957 (first 
quarter) output of these weights to 5 
percent of 1958 (first quarter) output. 


A drop of less than 4 million yards 
in the production of women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear wool fabrics between the 
first quarters of 1957 and 1958 resulted 
in further increasing the relative im- 
portance of woolen constructions as 
against worsted constructions. Wor- 
steds accounted for only 7 percent of 
the total output of women’s and chil- 
dren’s wool fabrics during the first 
quarter of 1958. Corresponding shifts 
from worsteds to woolens occurred in 
every major weight class, from the very 
light weights to the heavy weights. 


Bidegaray Resigns California 
Range 


. P. Bidegaray, who has served 
as president of the California Range 
Association for the past eight years 
(1950-1958), submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Directors at a special 
meeting in Fresno on June 10, 1958. 

Philip Erro of Fresno, who has served 
as vice president since the formation 
of the association in 1950, immediately 
assumed the duties of president. Mr. 
Erro stated that the program of import- 
ing sheepherders will continue under 
the policies established during Mr. 
Bidegaray’s fine leadership. A formal 
election of president of the association 
will be held at the annual membership 
meeting later in the year. 

Mr. Bidegaray, in submitting his res- 
ignation to the directors, explained that 
he was forced to take the action because 
of the increased demands on his time 
which have had adverse effects on his 
health, particularly during the past 
year. The resignation was accepted by 
the directors with extreme regret. 

For eight years John Bidegaray has 
worked tirelessly in an effort to solve 
the labor shortage of the sheep industry 
of the western United States. He has 
given much of his time and energy with 
always one purpose in mind—how he 
could best help his fellow wool growers, 
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Association Office 


not only in regard to the labor shortage 
situation but in all other matters as 
well. 

We are certain that all wool growers, 
as well as the hundreds of other individ- 
uals who have worked with the Cali- 
fornia Range Association and know of 
John’s untiring efforts in behalf of the 
wool industry, will join with us in a 
sincere “thank you” and best wishes for 
a very happy and healthy future. 

—Board of Directors 
California Range Association 

(Editor’s Note: NWGA President Don 
Clyde has written Mr. Bidegaray, commend- 
ing and thanking him for his great service 
to the sheep industry.) 


Production of wool bed_ blankets 
showed a modest but comfortable pro- 
duction increase in 1957 compared with 
1956, as reported in the Wool Bureau’s 
“Summary of Blanket Production Sta- 
tistics, 1951 to 1957.” This is the first 
reversal of a declining trend which 
started in 1954. 

While the total production of all 
blankets in linear yards declined 9.4 
percent in 1957 to 87,683,000 yards from 
the 1956 figure of 96,750,000 yards, 
blankets made of all-wool or chiefly 
wool fabrics increased 2.5 percent to 
about 9 million yards. 

The total for cotton blankets, includ- 
ing blends, was off 13.4 percent in 1957, 
declining to 34,140,000 yards from 39,- 
419,000 yards in 1956. 

Blankets made wholly or chiefly of 
man-made fibers were down 8.2 percent 
in 1957. 

—The Wool Bureau 


Railroad Problems 


(Continued from page 15) 


Management is not alone responsible 
for the railroads’ trouble however. 
Some of the railroad employees, up until 
a short time ago, were the most uncivil 
and uncooperative people with whom 
we had to deal. Their unreasonable 
refusal to cooperate with management 
has helped to bring about the present 
situation. 


It would seem to me that the future 
security and well-being of any group 
of workers depend on the success of 
the business for which they work. But 
that doesn’t seem to be the attitude of 
those working on or for the railroads. 
They seem just out to milk the business 
dry, regardless of the future. The 
automobile workers are a good example 
of that. They are finally getting them- 
selves priced out of the market. 

It is apparent that many railroads 
are in real trouble. However, I believe 
if we go along with the legislation to 
give them relief, every effort should be 
put forth to insure that this recom- 
mendation from the committee be car- 
ried out: That “no dividends be paid 
until these loans are paid, and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission guard 
against substituting the Government as 
the creditor where there is no prospect 
of the debtor being able to meet its 
obligation.” 


—Guy L. Arbogast, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


HE biggest lamb promotion and ad- 

vertising effort ever conducted by 
the sheep industry through the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council has been 
launched with the opening of its new 
fiscal year, July 1. It will cover 19 
marketing areas throughout the coun- 
ory. 

All newspaper ads, as well as radio 
and television commercials, will carry 
the pictures or voice of Paula Owen, the 
Council’s chief home economist, who 
will stress the nutritional value and 
taste appeal of lamb. 

Ad Breakdown 

Here are the 
1958-59 program: 

7 full-page color newspaper ads. 
11 one-third page 

newspaper ads. 


ads included in the 


black - and - white 


full-page, four-color ads for two na- 
tional magazines: ‘“Everywoman’s 
Family Circle” and “Woman’s Day.” 
full-page ads, plus one double-page 
ad for food trade publications. 
full-page, black-and-white ads for 
grocery trade publications. 
four-page, two-colored ad, which, 
when unfolded, will become a color 
poster to be used as a teaching aid 
in schools. This special ad-poster 
will run in September in the mag- 
azine, “What’s New In Home Eco- 
nomics.” This magazine will supply, 
without cost, four pages of editorial 
material on lamb for the back of the 
poster. 
full-page, two-color ads directed to 
teachers for use in ‘“What’s New In 
Home Economics” and the “Journal 
of Home Economics” magazines. 
> full-page, two-color ads for hotel, 
restaurant and institutional publica- 
tions. This will consist of two series 
of three ads each, promoting differ- 
ent lamb cuts to the eating-out trade. 
They will follow up on the current 
Lamb Roast Royale promotion which 
is proving so successful. The next 
cut tentatively scheduled to be fea- 
tured for the HRI trade is the rack 
of lamb. Promotion and advertising 
will run from September through 
January. Special merchandising 
aids, such as restaurant table tents 
and quantity cooking bulletins, will 
supplement the advertising and pro- 
motion program. 
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Other Media 


Ads also will appear in three publi- 
cations that serve the mass feeding 
field, such as industrial plant and school 
cafeterias. These ads will be published 
in the “Inplant Food Management,” the 
“Journal of American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation” and the “School Lunch Jour- 
nal.” 

During July and August, about 30 
newspapers will run the new color ad 
on outdoor barbecuing of lamb sirloin 
steaks and lamb shish kebab. These 30 
newspapers will reach an_ estimated 
30,000,000 persons, telling them the 
story of a “barbecue taste adventure” 
with lamb. In support of this advertis- 
ing effort, a new recipe folder on bar- 
becuing with lamb is off the press. The 
Council has printed 115 million copies 
of this small folder for distribution 
through meat markets and field per- 
sonnel. 

As part of the promotion effort, a 
merchandising brochure has been pre- 
pared for distribution to 800 major 
retail outlets, packers and grocery as- 
sociations. This brochure’ contains 
reprints of ads and merchandising ma- 
terials and a complete schedule of 
advertising in an effort to give all seg- 
ments of lamb and distribution 
ample time to plan tie-in efforts with 
the Council’s program. 

In addition to the printed advertising, 
10 new television and 33 new radio com- 
mercials, featuring the voice of Paula 
Owen, have been developed. 


sales 


Promotional Dinners 

Pre-promotion and advertising activ- 
ities have been conducted in the new 
market areas. A complete film slide 
presentation and information on the 
Council’s activities and aims was given 
at a dinner in Toledo, June 10; Minne- 
apolis on June 12; and at San Diego 
on June 24. Packers, retailers, food edi- 
tors, dietitians, and area USDA market- 
ing service representatives were invited 
to attend these dinners to launch the 
new promotion efforts. 

The other promotion city added to 
the expanded ASPC program, New York 
City, did not have a pre-promotion din- 
ner. Instead, personal contact was made 
with major packers and retailers in the 
metropolitan area by ASPC’s lamb mer- 
chandising men and home economics 
representatives. 


ASPC Releases 
New Cook Book 


6¢E,,NJOYABLE Meals with Lamb,” a 

new cook book reeently published 
by the American Sheep Producers 
Council, will go on sale in the near 
future, the ASPC announced. 

The book, a 32 page paper-bound edi- 
tion, has a recipe for every cut of lamb. 
It will retail for 35 cents a copy, but 
may be purchased in lots of 100 or more 
at 15 cents a copy. Recipes are given 
for main dishes, soups and salads. In 
addition, the book lists the nutritional 
values of lamb; tells the consumer the 
proper care of lamb in the home; gives 
carving instructions; lists cooking 
guides, and gives a lamb chart and time 
table for cooking lamb. 

The book was compiled by Paula 
Owen, the ASPC’s Chief Home Econ- 
omist. 





THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 

or Wr ite 


NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


LOOK TO UTAH 


the home of top-quality 
registered sheep 


for OUTSTANDING breeding 
stock that will produce the 
quality lamb and wool needed 
for PROFITABLE operation. 





For information, write to: 


Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
fo Russell Keetch, Secretary 
Extension Service, USU 
Logan, Utah 

















HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 






Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 








High Quality 


COULUMBIAS 










Stud rams like the one pictured above 





produce the type of rams range men 





like to use in their herds. 


Alert and Active 








Our rams are high in mutton and 






wool production. They'll give you 





lambs that bring Profits. Careful 





selection over the years allows us 





to make these claims. 








Inspect our consignment at the 





43rd Annual National Ram Sale: 






@ ONE QUALITY STUD 
@ 20 RUGGED RANGE RAMS 







Also registered rams and ewes and range 





rams for sale at the ranch. 


Mark B. Hanson 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 





















; hers Forest Service has done a great 
deal of trail improvement. This year 
money has been allocated for stock 
water improvement and planting of 
range grasses. 
The private land owners have done 
nothing toward range improvement. 
We have killed poisonous weeds and 
brushes, and also worked on erosion 
and trail work. 
—Daniel H. Ahart 
Marysville, California 


O improvements have been made re- 
cently on the National Forest allot- 
ments. On the Taylor grazing land used 
by my flocks, I have built 
and developed springs on 


reservoirs 


both the 





FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 
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PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.0.D 



















lambing grounds. 
The Bureau of Land Management paid 
half the cost of these improvements. 
Also, last winter I had reservoir and 
road work done at my own expense. 


winter range and 


—Rufo Eisaguirre 
Rio Blanco, Colorado 


UR sheep are run on privately owned 

land. Our area being located at and 
near the foothills, is well situated with 
small streams that run the year around, 
with some exceptions. These exceptions 
are pretty well taken care of with stock 
dams. 

We have very good grass; green most 
of the summer. 

One of our major range land improve- 
ments is sheep-tight fences. Due to 
1080 coyote stations, sheep can run at 
large without corralling at night. We 
are also crossfencing our pastures. 

—R. P. Boggio 
Red Lodge, Montana 


JE use a small acreage of BLM lands. 

' A program has been provided for 
improvement of these lands upon re- 
quest and the approval of plans. I per- 
sonally have not asked for improvement. 
The Montana Grazing District No. 5 
has an improvement program which 
they are carrying out with fair success 

I have been reseeding my privately 
owned lands joining the BLM to wheat- 
grass which provides early and late 
feed. 

Up until two years ago I used Na- 
tional Forest lands. I think the im- 
provement program there was managed 
very poorly. Much of the money seemed 
to go for administrative duties rather 
than for actual improvement work. 


—James Bompart 
Helena, Montana 
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WV" do not have a National Forest in : 
this area. Nothing in the way of See my consignment of SELECTED COLUMBIA RAMS 


improvement has been done by the QUALITY SUFFOLKS Sired by production tested 


Bureau of Land Management on their at the National Dubois Rams 


lands. We also haven’t done much on NORMAN G. OLSEN E. J. HANDLEY 


our privately owned land during the 
past four years on account of the SPANISH FORK UTAH Route 1 McMinnville, Ore. 


drought and the low prices for both a 
sheep and cattle. ‘ a) i, a 
—Alex Hindi & Son ' "= “=! Buy these at 


Duran, New Mexico ; ‘ : a, the National 
MYHERE have been no improvements §& 
by the Government on the BLM land» : ‘ WAN K| ER 
we use. The only improvement on the ~ a <A al 
National Forest land that we use has 3a ' 4 wh 
been in trail construction. = BPag -_ * a 
The water on our private range and t-te adh ¢ 


BLM land has been almost fully de- 
veloped at our own expense. Fencing LEVAN, UTAH 
is also completed. 

—Charles M. Colton 


Baker, Oregon 
aker, Orego 37th Annual 


( N my privately owned range, im-_ || 
provements have been made in fenc- || IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
ing and the drilling of a well the past 


few years. I have also been practicing || AUGUST 6—FILER, IDAHO 


deferred grazing to some extent. I run Plenti 
entiful Supply of Quality Rams 
a farm flock. The ewes are fed through PPty Y 


the winter on the farm; then go onto SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


private grazing ground for the summer. yo 


—J. M. Palmer | IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Cedar City, Utah 
BOX 2598 IDAHO 


Y* run on our own land on “High 
Prairie,” approximately 26 miles 
west of Goldendale, Washington. This : 
is a high rolling plateau above the “Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 
“breaks” of the Klickitat River. It was a o— 
once three wornout wheat ranches. 

On our own land we have seeded with 
success crested wheatgrass, pubescent 
wheatgrass, intermediate wheatgrass, 
and a real surprise—a very successful 
pasture of Austrian winter peas mixed 
with white winter wheat and seeded in 
May for later pasture. This stand—48& 
acres of peas and wheat—is now carry- 
ing 71 purebred Hampshire ewes and 
their lambs. All are doing very well on 
this mixture. 

We sold our flock of grade ewes last 
yeal when we lost our outside pasture, Rendiesiiien Meeen anit ies Miteve Champion Fleece of all breeds and 
and are now concentrating on building Ch : F| Sl cael the best Rambouillet ram and ewe 
up ewe purebred stock to, we hope, an h ona eece oF all breeds at Hamas at tee Hetenel Weal Shee 
eventual 200-head flock confined to our the National Wool Show in 1956. in 1957. 


own holdings. 
—H. F. Byars Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 


America at a top figure early in 1957. 


We have 300 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range Rams, 
also 300 TOP ewes for sale at the Farm and at leading 
sales this year. 






































>We showed the first place >We also exhibited the Grand 


Goldendale, Washington 


( N part of our allotment the Bureau 
of Land Management has put in 
troughs in a small spring to provide 
water for the sheep and has built load- 
ing chutes and corrals. We, ourselves, 


have built additional reservoirs on BLM 

land without Government help. We have JOHN K MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
been seeding our land with grass to run ¥ 

twins on. Mt. Pleasant, Utah Frank Swensen, Mgr. 


—Martin & Charley Howe a: 
Shell, Wyoming Phone 175-W 


We Welcome Your Inspection 
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Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 


St. Onge, 
South Dakota 
June 23, 1958 


JE are about ready to embark on our 
lamb promotion program under the 
very enthusiastic and efficient direction 
of our lamb promotion chairman, Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman of American Fork, 
Utah. The American Sheep Producers 
Council has allocated $5,000 for this 
purpose. The 20 States now conducting 
the Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool con- 
test may participate. 

General plans for the program were 
laid at a recent meeting at Denver. G. 
N. Winder, ASPC president, presided. 
Executive Secretary J. M. Jones and 
four members of the ASPC Lamb Pro- 
motion Committee were also in attend- 
ance. Mrs. Chipman; your National 
secretary, Mrs. Ed Marty of Spearfish, 
South and I represented the 
Auxiliary. 

On May 28, a letter covering the de- 
tails of the agreement between the 
ASPC and the Auxiliary on the conduct 
of the lamb program was sent to presi- 
lamb chairmen of the State 


Dakota, 


dents and 
auxiliaries. 

In order that you all may know about 
this new venture, the facts as set forth 
in that letter are given here. 

If all eligible States participate, there 
will be $250 for each. This is to be used in 
not less than three projects in each State. 
For a more complete coverage of each State, 
at least three different areas must be des- 
ignated. 

The objective of these lamb projects is 
to create a liking for lamb among groups 
who are not already using it. Also, our 
motive is to create a friendly attitude in 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


individuals who are in important positions 
to assist us with our lamb advertising and 
promotion projects. We have reference here 
to radio, television, and State school lunch 
personnel; food editors of newspapers and 
magazines; 4-H, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica directors; State presidents of restaurant 
and cafe associations and many others. 
What better way could this be accomplished 
than while enjoying a lamb dinner with all 
the trimmings! This would certainly create 
the necessary friendly attitude and at- 
mosphere to suggest full cooperation from 
these important people. 

If we can get the youth of today 
velop a liking for our delicious lamb, much 
of our consumption problem would be solved. 
Therefore, we suggest also that considera- 
tion be given to a project where the teen- 
agers would be guests. Some States have 
already carried out such a project. The re- 
sults have been most gratifying. With these 
groups we suggest that participation in the 
planning and actual preparation of the food 
is most valuable. You will find some groups 
anxious to assist by furnishing the dessert, 
salad, drink and vegetables with the Auxil- 
iary furnishing just the lamb. If this can 
be worked out, your allotment can cover a 
greater and more varied number of projects. 
Participation creates interest. 

Another project which has proved very 
successful is to serve lamb at a luncheon for 
the School Lunch Supervisors at their State 
Convention. If we could get each school 
lunch kitchen to serve lamb twice a month, 
just think of the amount of lamb which 
would be utilized. 


to de- 


j 4 


4) . 
Ki — 


A lamb cookout at the Delbert Chipman summer 
Fork Canyon, Utah. Mrs. Chipman, chairman of the National Auxiliary’s 
Lamb Promotion Committee, tested this tyoe of promotion last summer to 
determine its effectiveness. Smiles on the faces of the teenagers give the 
answer. 


Summer outdoor cooking at parks, can- 
yons, on patios, etc., is very popular in most 
of our States. Let’s get groups organized 
for such events. There are countless groups 
who could become our best supporters 
through such projects. There are also many 
and varied methods of serving lamb It is 
up to you to determine whom you will serve 
and the methods best suited 1or your lamb 
projects. We know you can suggest many 
other ideas which we have not mentioned 
and we would appreciate hearing from you. 

One of the most important parts of our 
lamb promotion projects must be education. 
At each of these functions, regardless of 
where, it is our responsibility to have a 
well-planned program concerning different 
phases of our great industry. Recall to 
their minds how our industry, through wool 
and lamb, touches in some way the life of 
every individual. This can be accomplished 
through many different avenues. Much ma- 
terial is available, such as pictures, demon- 
strations, pamphlets, recipes, etc. The 
American Sheep Producers Council have a 
list of valuable educational information for 
your use just for the asking. Lamb cook- 
books or folders could be used as favors. 
We will send you a list of available ma- 
terials. Also, use your colleges, 4-H leaders, 
wool growers, and others to help put over 
outstanding programs. Although materials 
are available from the ASPC at no 
let’s be careful in the distribution to prevent 
any waste. 


cost, 


There are many definite requirements at- 


home in American 


The National Wool Grower 








tached to this allotment. We can allow at 
least one-half pound of prepared lamb per 
person and the price must not exceed $25 
per carcass. The number at each gathering 
must be not less than 40 to 50 people 
small children not to be counted except 
through school lunch projects. 

Each State Auxiliary has been asked 
to sign an agreement with the National 
Auxiliary covering the requirements to 
be met and showing what types of pro- 
motion it will undertake. These agree- 
ments have to be compiled and approved 
before the state groups can receive the 
$250 allotment which will be available 
after July 1. 

All of you, of course, will have to 
assist to bring the success to this pro- 
gram that has characterized other 
Auxiliary undertakings. The helpful 
suggestions of wool growers and ASPC 
Board members in various areas should 
be solicited. 

We are sincerely grateful to the 
ASPC for their loyal cooperation and 
confidence in allotting us these funds 
for lamb promotion. Every state group, 
we know, will put forth their strongest 
efforts to justify that confidence. 


Auxiliary Asks Support 
for Miss Wool Contest 


HE National Miss Wool Pageant, as 

you know, is set for the opening of 
the new stadium in San Angelo, Texas, 
August 24-30. At that time, the Na- 
tional Miss Wool will be selected. 


While the Auxiliary is not sponsoring 
the Miss Wool contest, it was national- 
ized by convention action of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, and 
we do hope that it is being supported 
in as many States as possible. I know 
that Miss Wool has been selected in 
Colorado, and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana programs are well under way. 
Wool grower associations are conduct- 
ing the contest in some States, and the 
Chambers of Commerce in some areas, 
I understand. 

We, in the Auxiliary, are very grate- 
ful to Texas for their endorsement of 
our various projects, particularly at the 
ASPC level, and we want them to know 
that we stand behind them in this Miss 
Wool contest as far as it is possible. I 
think the wool industry as a whole is 
grateful to the Texas people for put- 
ting on this outstanding wool promotion 
program. I have been invited to the 
Miss Wool Pageant and hope to show 
my appreciation by attending. I know 
that it will be a most beautiful event. 


—Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
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Hopper Plague Strikes Plains Area 


HE worst plague in 20 years has hit 

the Great Plains area. Grasshop- 
pers the middle of June were said to 
be swarming over 11 million acres in 
eastern Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. A recent issue 
of the California Livestock News also 
says that a serious situation is develop- 
ing in certain parts of California. 


Up to 400 grasshoppers have been 
counted per square yard in some in- 
stances—considered the highest rate 
on record. 

Requests from the governors of Colo 
rado and Kansas to have the affected 
counties designated as emergency dis- 
aster areas and thereby eligible fo. 


$. Dakota Lamb 


Promotion Successful 


HE South Dakota Auxiliary had one 

of its most successful campaigns 
as yet, in publicizing the “Eat More 
Lamb” program. The program was ¢ar- 
ried out with the cooperation of the 
local movie theatre which was featur- 
ing “The Sheepman.” 

The Mayor of Belle Fourche, George 
Didow, proclaimed a local “Eat More 
Lamb” week, May 4-10. All grocery 
stores and restaurants featured lamb 
during that week, along with the motto 
adopted by the Auxiliary, “Lamb for 
Mother’s Day,” May 11th. 

Publicity and posters were distrib- 
uted during lamb week. Auxiliary 
members appeared on local radio pro- 
grams and presented lamb recipes and 
scripts which were sent by Mrs. Chip- 
man. These programs were _ heard 
throughout western South Dakota, 
eastern and southeastern Montana. We 
hope to repeat these programs through- 
out South Dakota. 

The highlight of the week was a Lamb 
Smorgasbord Dinner served for the 
Auxiliary by a local cafe. The lamb was 
donated by the Auxiliary. The dinner 
featured lamb cooked in several differ- 
ent ways. Over one hundred people 
were served. We hope to repeat this 
soon, alternating with Lamb Cookouts, 
with funds allocated by ASPC. 

Lamb Promotion Chairman, Mrs. E. 
E. Karinen, and Auxiliary President, 
Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh were in charge 
of arrangements. They were assisted 
by members of the Auxiliary in making 
posters and addressing publicity bro- 
chures. 

—Mrs. David Heinbaugh, Secretary 

South Dakota Auxiliary 


additional financial aid, have been re- 
jected by the President on USDA’s rec- 
ommendation. Agriculture Department 
officials claim there is already sufficient 
authority and funds to handle the situ- 
ation. 

Some 50 Government pest control 
specialists are at work in the area. The 
campaign against the hoppers includes 
both ground and aerial spraying. One 
third of the costs of spraying range 
lands, roadsides and idled acres will 
be borne by the USDA. The balance of 
the cost will be shared equally, accord- 
ing to reports, by the State and local 
land owners. Individual farmers, how- 
ever, bear the full cost of treating 
cultivated areas. 


Cooley Warns Stockmen 
of Market Dangers 


JEP. Harold D. Cooley, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, 

warned the Nation’s livestock industry 
against a crash, in an address at the 
closing banquet of the first annual 
Livestock Marketing Congress. He 
charged that policies of the present 
administration regarding huge feed sur- 
pluses are aiding a build-up for market 
gluts of cattle and hogs. The situation, 
he said, may reach a critical stage 
“within a few months—and certainly 
within as short a period as 18 months.” 

This first annual Congress—a nation- 
wide event, was held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, June 12-14. Thirty-nine 
States and Puerto Rico were repre- 
sented. 

Major achievements of the three-day 
market meeting included final organ- 
ization of the new nationwide LM 
Credit Corporation, an agency designed 
to gather and distribute credit infor- 
mation to safeguard livestock markets 
and their customers from fraudulent 
schemes of unscrupulous buyers and 
other costly risks, and establishment of 
the Livestock Market Foundation. 

Ingvard Svarre of Sidney, Montana, 
is president of the independent non- 
profit corporation sponsored by the 
National Association of Livestock Auc- 
tion Markets. 

The Livestock Market Foundation, 
another association-sponsored organ- 
ization, will engage in conducting pri- 
vate research and gathering livestock 
marketing data and price information 
from the nation’s auction markets. 
Forest Noel of Lewiston, Montana, is 
president of the new market informa- 
tion and research group. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. €AL) 
Center, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 


PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 


Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





HAMPSHIRES | 








BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

HUBBARD WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE lL. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS__—i 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, 5. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 

221 S. West Temple 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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A Report on services to the wool in- 
dustry by the Department of Education 
of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

ROBLEM: 

thousands of years old, which is still 
the “miracle apparel fiber’ above all 
others, natural or man-made, how can 
the story of this fiber be repeatedly 
ylamorized and “sold” to succeeding 
generations? And especially, how can 
this fiber’s superior advantages be put 
into true perspective in relation to a 
steadily increasing family of new 
fibers, each of which may have 
more, but not all, of the “old” 
qualities? 

This is 
faced by 


Given a “miracle fiber” 


one or 


fiber’s 


essence of the 
today. 


the 
wool 


problem 


Bureau Program 


The program of the Department of 
Education of the Wool Bureau provides 
one of many approaches to the solution 
of this continuing problem. As of July 
1 this year the department will be 
headed ky Miss Martha E. Jungerman, 
veteran textile educator. Miss Junger- 
man has been a consultant to the Wool 
Bureau, as a preliminary to taking over 
full time. (See National Wool Grower, 
June 1958, page 22.) 

Asked how her department is tackling 
its share of wool’s No. 1 problem, Miss 
Jungerman said: 

“Wool is still the world’s foremost 
fiber for apparel and many other uses, 
with a combination of desirable quali- 
ties unmatched by any fiber either 
nature or the chemical virtuosity of 
man has been able to devise. 


Plan of Attack 


“We can’t go after the whole field 
all at once, so we concentrate on keep- 
ing the growing generations of con- 
sumers supplied with the facts about 
the values of wool. 

“The challenge lies in presenting the 
age-old story, so familiar to the older 
generation, in the fresh new language 
which each generation coins. 

“This story must be told to balance 
the impression that many of the young 
people have today that this is an age 
of man-made fibers only. Wool, as the 
most versatile of all fibers, must tell its 
story with the appeal which has char- 
acterized the publicity and advertising 
of many of the newcomers in the textile 
fiber picture. 


July, 1958 


Martha E. Jungerman 


‘To do this, we of the Wool Bureau’s 
Education Department prepare and dis- 
tribute informative pamphlets and 
booklets of many kinds,” Miss Junger- 
man continued. “We send to teachers 
and professors in high schools and col- 
leges across the nation twice a year a 
newsletter covering current develop- 
ments in the world of wool. We also 
circulate two currently popular publi- 
cations of the Wool Bureau. One is a 
helpful booklet for home sewing fans 
called, ‘Let’s Sew With Wool.’ The 
other is a pocket-sized encyclopedia of 
historical and industrial facts about the 
production and use of wool, ‘The Story 
of Wool.’ 

Filmstrips Utilized 

“We also provide other teaching aids 
in the form of filmstrips in color. These 
tell the story of wool in many ways. In 
addition, we have an educational swatch 
service including the various types of 
wool fabrics with complete information 
about the source, construction, method 
of coloring and suggested uses. This 
has been exceptionally popular among 
teachers at both secondary and higher 
education levels.” 

Many requests for information come 
from school children of grade school 
age, but the Wool Bureau as a matter 
of policy concentrates its production of 
educational materials at the older ages: 
high school and college. Miss Junger- 
man said that while her department 
helps to present materials which may 
be used to enrich the teaching, an effort 
is also made to provide materials which, 
in the form of notebook pages and small 
fabric samples, will be of additional 
help to students. 

The department 


maintains close 


liaison with the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
that Extension Service rep- 
resentatives in the field will have the 
benefit of Wool Bureau teaching aids. 


ulture so 


‘Sales Tools’ Used 


\T 


Miss Jungerman makes herself avail- 
™ for a number of lectures and panel 
textile fibers, for a two- 
First, personal contact 
will be the No. 1 
provide this. 
involve 
they are 
what 
desired in 


abd 
discussions of 
foid purpose. 


WwW and always 


s tool.” Lectures 


1 disei also such 


ISsions 


contact but in addition good 


sources of information on types 


of materials are most edu- 
tional work. 
A Home 


mittee has been set up to 


Advisory Com- 
help the 
Department of Education plan to meet 

and to 
techniques 


Economics 


the needs of instructors 
complement the teaching 
currently This committee 
includes a high school instructor, two 
instructors, a clothing exten- 
from the U. S. Depart- 
and two. state 
economics educa- 


practiced. 


college 
specialist 
ment of Agriculture 
supervisors of home 
tion. 


sion 





A SUFFOLK 
HERITAGE — 


In 1958, we will once again sell 
some of the nation’s top yearling 
rams. These rams have been 
bred through the years from 
leading herds in both the U. S. 
and Canada. 


L. R. Steadman 


SANDY, R. D. 1 


canal 


WITH TRASH 
FIRES! 


UTAH 











PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 








by? eee, Quality 


@ RAMBOUILLETS @ COLUMBIAS 


— See our offerings at the National — 


WYNN S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 








e Practical 
e Profitable 
e Productive 


Sulfolk Hams 


That's the type of bucks you'll find 
in our consignments to sales and 
at our ranch. We welcome your 
inspection. 


See our offerings at the National 


Myrthen N. Moon & Sons 


Tabiona, Utah 














This is how our 1958 studs 


looked last year as lambs 


ee 


Also for sale, 35 yearling ewes. 


MW. BECKER 


Route 1 Rupert, Idaho 




















AROUND THE RANGI 


COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 


OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 


[IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OI 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL Wool 


ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENT 


ABOUT THE CONDITION OF PASTURES IS TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 


> 


REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 23, 


PASTURES 


The hot, dry weather in the Far West 
was unfavorable for pastures, reducing 
available soil moisture. The lower 
ranges are drying in most of that area, 
although many contain much mature 
feed. The higher ranges are generally 
in good condition. Showers helped 
ranges in Arizona and New Mexico, but 
more rain is needed. Pastures and 
ranges are generally in good to very 
good condition for the 
practically the entire portion of the 
country from the Rockies to the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts, except locally. The 
general showers over this region during 


season over 


the week improved summer prospects. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville, Yuba County 
June 18, 1958 


Feed is two weeks later this year 
than the average. We went on the sum- 
mer range on May 25. The feed there 
is above average. 

Our lamb crop is 5 percent less than 
last year due to 40 inches of rainfall 
during the winter. Some fat lambs have 
been contracted at $21 and feeder lambs 
There have been some recent 
sales of yearling fine-wooled 
from $25 to $26 per head, and white- 


faced crossbreds at $23.50 per head. 


at $20. 


ewes 


From 42 to 50 cents has been paid 
on some *x, blood and fine wool clips. 
—Daniel H. Ahart 


COLORADO 


Fruita, Mesa County 
June 9, 1958 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good; I would say better than in the 
last few years. We do not go on the 
summer range until July 12. It is a 
little early to tell how the feed will 
be there, but prospects are good. 


1958. 


Numbers of sheep permitted to graze 
in the National Forest have not been 
reduced this year, but they are trying 
very hard to do so. The reason why is 
hard to tell—that is just their philos- 
ophy. 

We saved considerably more lambs 
this year, possibly 15 percent more than 
last year. There have been some recent 
contracts of yearling ewes for fall de- 
livery. In one instance that I know of, 
$32.50 is the contract price for white- 
faced crossbreds. I do not know what 
price is being paid for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes. 

Fifteen percent of the 1958 wool clip 
in this area has been sold, 60 percent 
consigned, and 25 percent stored for 
later sale. 

—Emmet Elizondo 


Grand Valley, Garfield County 
June 5, 1958 


Activity in wool buying is low. Some 
growers sold their clips at 38 cents and 
10 cents in this section; others are hold- 
ing for more. About 25 percent of the 
1958 wool clip here has been sold; 25 
percent, consigned, and 50 percent 
stored for later sale. 

Weather and _ feed 
about as good as last year. I only have 
a small farm flock and run them on ir- 
rigated pastures here on our place. 
There hasn’t, to my knowledge, been 
any range improvement in this area 
only some spraying of sage by private 
owners. I don’t believe permits for 
grazing in the National Forest have 
been reduced this year. 

We have had no serious spring sheep 
losses. We had 153 percent lamb crop 
this year, which is about 3 percent 
better than last year. 

—W. W. Eames 


conditions are 


Rio Blanco, Rio Blanco County 
June 7, 1958 


A lot of ewes lost their lambs pre- 
maturely here as a result of eating loco- 
weed on the winter range. However, 
we are saving a higher percentage of 
lambs from the ewes not affected by 
loco weed than we saved from the herds 
last year. 


The National Wool Grower 











It is warmer and drier at this time 
than last year. Feed is also better this 
year. Last spring was cold and wet. In 
the early or middle part of July, our 
sheep go on the summer range; the feed 
there should be good. There have been 
no reductions in sheep numbers per- 
mitted to graze on the National Forest. 

No lambs have been contracted in 
this area that I know of. 

There have been no trans- 
actions in wool. Probably not even 5 
percent of the 1958 wool clip here has 
been sold. I believe that approximately 
10 percent of the wool has been con- 
signed and about 90 percent stored for 
later 


recent 


sale. 


—Rufo Eisaguirre 


IDAHO 


Terreton, Jefferson County 
June 9, 1958 


We pasture our sheep on alfalfa pas- 
tures. They were 10 days later than 
1957, but we got good growing weather 
and now we have better pastures than 
last year. The hay is about a week 
ahead of last year. We have had a little 
more bloat than a year ago. 

Number of lambs saved is about the 
same. Prices paid for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes range from $28 to $34, and 


for crossbreds, $25 to $32. 


We sold our wool to the Jefferson 
County pool for 37.65 cents per pound. 
However, there were three lots of wool 
that brought 438 cents in April. Fifty 
percent of the 1958 wool clip has been 
sold, and about 50 percent stored for 
later sale. 


—Richard Richins 


MONTANA 


Red Lodge, Carbon County 
June 10, 1958 


We turned our sheep out on the range 
about April 20. Weather and feed con- 
ditions there have been very good. 

We had no serious spring losses this 
vear. Our lamb crop is about the same 
as last year. No lambs have been con- 
tracted yet in this area, although there 
have some recent sales of some 
yearling ewes. We 300 head of 
whitefaced crossbreds for $24 per head 


been 
sold 


shorn. 
Our wool pool has turned down an 
offer of 43 cents per pound recently. 


—R. P. Boggio 


Whitehall, Jefferson County 
June 12, 1958 
We have a 140 percent lamb crop in 


comparison to 125 percent last year. 


Some fat lambs being contracted 
now at 23 cents. 

Our wool pool has been offered 40.4 
standard contract, but the 
offer has been rejected. Only a small 
percentage of the 1958 clip has been 
sold. 

Feed and range conditions since June 
1 have been better than usual. Moisture 
has been plentiful for June. We sum- 
mer our sheep on irrigated pastures. 

Dogs caused some serious losses this 
spring. 


are 


cents on 


—Herman Boedecker 


Helena, Lewis & Clark County 


June 7, 1958 


The feed is better this about 
10 to 20 percent improvement over last 
year at the same time. Our sheep go 
on the summer range about July 1 
Feed prospects there are better by about 
20 percent than last year. 

Two years ago my permit for several 
hundred head of sheep to graze on the 
National Forest was canceled complete- 
ly and the permit was given to a user 
who already had two bands of 
on the National Forest. 

We have had some tetanus among our 
sheep. The veterinarian recommended 
that the tails be burned off. 


year 


sheep 


We saved about the same number of 





all leading sales. 





We raise ‘em big, rugged and 
durable to bring PROFITS to you. 


Careful, selective breeding has allowed us to 
produce highest-quality rams . . . The type of 
buck that’s a real ASSET to your operation. 
Don’t fail to check our top-grade offerings at 


Range Men: Our studs are in the pens 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 








July, 1958 











For TOP QUALITY Columbia or 
Suffolk-Hampshire Rams see my 
consignment at the National. 


A. FOSTER RHOADES 


Hanna, Utah 








SUFFOLKS ARE SUPERIOR 
Particularly when you buy Howland 
Suffolks. We 
that produce money-making lambs. 


SEE BOTH HOWLAND 
CONSIGNMENTS AT THE 
NATIONAL RAM _ SALE. 


Mrs. Chas. Howland & Son 


and 


Lawson Howland 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


raise big, husky sires 








lambs as last year. Fine-wooled and 
crossbred ewe lambs have 
tracted here for 23 cents. Twenty cents 
is paid for feeder lambs, and mixed 
lots go for 22 cents. Yearling ewes 
brought $22.50, out of wool, at recent 


been con- 


sales. 

No 1958 wool that I know of has been 
sold or consigned; the local wool pool 
is storing its wool. 

—James Bompart 


Vandalia, Valley County 
June 5, 1958 


The weather has been much drier 
since May 1 than in the 
years. Spring forage was poor. Our 
sheep went on the 
May 10. Feed there is fair. 

We saved 10 percent fewer lambs this 
year. No lambs have been contracted 
here. 

Contract rate for shearing is 44 cents, 
including all labor. 


previous two 


Summer range on 


—John F. Betz 
NEW MEXICO 


Duran, Torrance County 
June 1, 1958 


Our State association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association have 
done a very good job, and we hope that 
they continue the good work for the 
industry. 


This year is a better year than last. 
Feed is very good, although we need 
rain right away. 

Lambing is not finished yet. Up to 
date, we have a 97 percent lamb crop 

No wool in our area has been sold 
yet as prices offered were low. We are 
holding our wool, and all other sheep- 
men are doing the same. Very little 
wool has been consigned, about 20 per- 
cent. Nearly all the wool is in storage 
in Albuquerque and _ Roswell, New 
Mexico warehouses. 


—Alex Hindi & Son 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Reeder, Adams County 
June 5, 1958 


Conditions here are about the same 
as last year. It was dry in May, but 
we have had a general rain this week 
and things look good now. We had lots 
of moisture early this spring. 

We have small farm bands in this 
area. The sheep have been on pasture 
for over two months now. 

The number of lambs saved is about 
the same as last year. Prices were so 
good last winter that we sold our sheep 
and plan to buy back later. 

Shearing has just started 
here. 


around 


—Duane S. Hanson 
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Suffolk Ewes and Lambs on Muldoon Range 
RANGE RAISED 


PANAMA RAMS SUFFOLK RA 
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P. O. Address 
Carey or Rupert, Idaho 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. 
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OREGON 


Baker, Baker County 
June 17, 1958 


Most of the wool in this area has been 
sold at prices ranging from 40 to 44 
cents per pound. 

We have about 10 percent more lambs 
this year than last year. Most of the 
lambs are still unsold in this area. 

We had no serious losses this spring. 
Coyotes and cats caused considerable 
losses in other parts of Baker County. 

We have had between three and four 
inches of rain already this month. This 
exceeds all existing records for June 
in eastern Oregon. Feed conditions 
should improve after being retarded by 
dry weather in the latter part of May. 
We go on the summer range July 6. 
Feed should be plentiful there in the 
beginning. We always need a few good 
showers in July and August. No reduc- 
tions have been made on our permits 
to graze on the National Forest. 

—Charles M. Colton 


TEXAS 


Eden, Concho County 
June 1, 1958 


It is getting dry here now, but the 
range is the best it has been for several 
years. 

Our lamb crop is larger than last 
year’s. Some fat lambs and feeder lambs 
have been contracted at 20 cents per 
pound here recently. There have also 
been some recent sales of fine-wooled 
and whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
at $20 per head. 

In our area, 50 percent of our 1958 
wool clip has been sold; none consigned. 

—R. G. Armor 


Pumpville, Val Verde County 
June 10, 1958 


Our lamb crop is about 20 percent 
larger than last year’s. Feeder lambs 
have been contracted at 19 to 20 cents, 
and fine-wooled ewe lambs at 22 cents. 
There have been no sales of yearling 
ewes since spring. At that time, fine- 
wooled yearlings sold at $22 per head. 

In this area, there has been some fine 
wool sold for 43 to 47 cents per pound, 
but trading is very slow at that. 

It has been very dry in this locality. 


—wW. A. Arledge 


UTAH 


Cedar City, Iron County 
June 4, 1958 


It has been windy during the first 
days of June, but otherwise we have 
had good weather. Our sheep go to the 
summer range about June 20. Prospects 
for feed there are good. No reductions 


July, 1958 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $ 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 

Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 

Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 

Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 

Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


PORNNWONNO® BUNDY 
SSsssssssssssssss 








Registered 


Rambouillets 


are our specialty. 
Note the proud breeding of the 


rams shown at the left! 





Look for our rams at the National and other top sales! 


They will have: 
* Long Staple, Fine Wool  * Rugged, Heavy-boned Bodies 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


WRITE BOX 141 EPHRAIM, UTAH PHONE ATwater 3-4242 








Rugged, Range-Raised Rams 


We are consigning rams to the National, Utah State, Wyo- 
ming, and Craig ram sales. These are rugged, large, high- 
quality, range-raised rams. Fleeces of our prospective stud 
rams are scoured to ascertain the clean content. Our studs 
average 12 to 13 pounds of scoured wool. Each stud is weighed 
individually. Weight conformation and hardiness govern our 
selection. Breed premium rams; raise premium sheep that sell 


at premium prices. 


COVEY & DAYTON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 











35 

















| i ium Anis lity 
Registered Columbias 


See my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


Byron Killian 


Salem Utah 














idea of the size of our rams 
from this photo, taken in early June 


Again this year- 


We will offer the same top quality Suffolks 


You can get an 


as we have in previous years. Like our 


selling record, our rams speak for themselves. 
See our heavy-boned, serviceable yearlings at 


the National. We will offer: 2 studs, 5 registered 
rams and 10 range rams. 


— Our best consignment ever — 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 

















Dependable Columbias 


oe i: 






ram we'll 
1958. 


This is the type of quality 
consign to the National in 


Once again we will offer quality 
Columbia rams at the National— 


the type that allowed us to top 
both the Whiteface single and 


Columbia pen sales at the 1957 
National. 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 


MALAD, IDAHO 








have been made this year in grazing 
numbers on our range. 

Per 100 ewes the number of lambs 
saved is not quite so good this year, but 
good on the whole. No lambs have been 
contracted in our area, although some 
are talking 22 and 23 cents for feeders. 


—J. M. Palmer 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
June 6, 1958 


Range conditions have been good 
here. We had a late spring, but it 
turned out warm, and feed is better 
than last year. Our sheep move to the 
summer range July 1 unless they are 
held off by forest officials. I think the 
prospects are good for feed there. Very 
few reductions have been made on our 
National Forest during the past year. 
The cuts mainly affect those who have 
been put on a term reduction basis. 

Spring losses generally have been 
light. We have had several cases of loss 
from halogeton—one case of over 300 
head—and a number of losses have been 
reported from sheep overfeeding on 
certain plants. 

Some range ewes including yearlings 
sold here April 1 in the wool for $34.50. 
It appears there could be a 5 to 10 per- 
cent increase in lambs saved this year. 

Wool sold in this area has averaged 
about 40 cents a pound. About 50 per- 
cent of the 1958 clip has sold. 
Consignments have been made on 25 
percent of the wool, and about another 
25 percent has been stored for later sale. 
a 


been 


Petersen 
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WASHINGTON 


Goldendale, Klickitat County 
June 17, 1958 


Grass is much better this year, but 
recent hot weather is drying up the 
lower elevations quite rapidly. We 
graze only on our own land—hardly a 
summer range. 

At a lamb sale here on June 13, fat 
lambs sold at $21.60, feeder lambs at 
$19.60, and some mixed lots at $20.50. 
Our Mt. Adams lambs brought $22.65 
at Portland. 

An offer of 38 cents per pound has 
been made on our wool. Our wool is 
stored in Portland on consignment. 

An estimated 80 percent of the 1958 
wool clip has been consigned and about 
20 percent sold. 





—H. F. Byars 


WYOMING 


Shell, Big Horn County 


June 7, 1958 


It is very dry here. We haven’t had 
a good rain all spring. We went on the 
summer range June 10, although the 
feed there is getting dry. We have had 
no cuts in forest grazing this year. 

We have about the same number of 
lambs as last year, but they are not as 
fat. 

There have been no wool transactions 
or lambs contracted or sold here 
cently. 


re- 


—Martin & Charley Howe 
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And, there’s no substitute for quality. Our rams have gone into many of the 


West's best flocks and given consistent satisfaction. Our sales record shows this: 


1958 — Top-selling pen of three registered Hamps and high-selling pen of four 
Suffolks at the California Ram Sale. (Rams pictured above.) Hamps sold 
at $210 each; Suffolks at $180 each. Another 15 Hamps averaged $200 


each. 


Top-selling ram, a Suffolk stud, at the National Ram Sale. Price, $1,000. 


Top-selling pen of registered Hamps at the National Ram Sale. Also one 
of two high-selling Suffolk studs. Price, $700. 


Highest-selling Suffolk ram in the history of the Idaho Ram Sale. Price, 
$2,500. Also the top-selling Hampshire stud and registered pen at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. Stud price, $1,150. Registered pen average price, $250 


each. 


Junction City, Oregon Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 





Circle Your Calendar! 


It’s almost time for the 43rd annual 


You'll want to remember it’s 


August 20-21 


at the 


Coliseum-(Qgden, Utah 


You'll also want to jot down this SALE SCHEDULE: 


9 a.m.-Suffolks 9 a.m.—Rambouillets 


1 p.m.-Hampshires and Suffolk- 1 p.m.-Panamas, Targhees, White- 
Hampshire Crossbreds faced Crossbreds and Columbias 


Don't forget-there are SPECIAL EVENTS too! 


August 20 -Old Fashioned Hickory Pit Barbecue 
20-21-6th Annual National Wool Show 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association — 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 





